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The  inventory  of  cattle  on  farms  in- 
creased 873,000  head  during  1955  to  a 
new  high  of  97.5  million  on  January  1, 
1956. 

Cow  numbers  this  January  were  un- 
changed as  milk  cows  decreased  slightly 
and  beef  cows  increased,  and  heifer  re- 


placements were  down.  A  future  halting 
of  the  cyclical  expansion  in  cattle  pro- 
duction thus  is  indicated.  But  numbers  of 
steers  and  beef  calves  were  considerably 
larger  than  last  year,  making  a  larger 
slaughter  likely  in  1956. 
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THE     LIVESTOCK    AND    MEAT  SITUATION 
Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  February  27,  19^ 

SUMMARY 

The  inventory  of  meat  animals  on  farms  January  1,  1956  reached  a  new 
postwar  high,  2  percent  above  last  year.    The  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
rose  almost  1  million  during  1955  to  a  record  91^  mil] lone    The  increase  was 
the  seventh  in  a  row  since  a  low  in  the  cattle  cycle  was  passed  in  19ii9« 
Hog  numbers  were  up  this  January  chiefly  because  of  the  greater  number  of 
1955  fall  pigs  on  hand.    Stock  sheep  numbers  were  almost  unchanged,  but 
fewer  larabs  were  on  feed©    Based  on  these  inventories,  total  livestock 
slaughter  and  meat  production  in  1956  are  expected  to  advance  to  another  new 
higho 

A  further  increase  in  production  of  beef  is  expected  because  most  of 
the  addition  to  cattle  inventor:,'  was  in  beef  calves  and  beef  steers,  the  bulk 
of  which  will  be  slaughtered  in  1956,    Cattle  slaughter  under  inspection  was 
up  7  percent  from  1955  in  the  first  7  weeks  of  1956.    Marketings  of  hea"vy 
long-fed  steers  were  very  large.    Since  placements  on  feed  have  been  reduced, 
the  inventory  of  fed  cattle,  which  on  January  1  was  only  1  percent  above  1955* 
is  doubtless  now  below  last  yeaTo    Nevertheless,  feeding  will  continue  large 
in  1956  because  many  of  the  calves  and  steers  not  yet  on  feed  will  be  placed 
in  feedlots  during  the  year.    Cattle  are  not  likely  to  be  fed  to  as  heavy 
weight  and  high  finish  this  year  as  they  were  last  year,  when  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  steers  were  carried  to  -very  heavy  weightso 

More  cattle  will  go  to  slaughter  off  grass  thds  year  than  last.  Hence, 
much  of  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  and  beef  output  this  year  will 
probably  be  in  the  intermediate  grades.    Prices  of  the  higher  grades  of  fed 
cattle  seem  likely  to  recover  somewhat  this  spiong  from  their  February  low, 
which  was  more  than  $7.00  per  100  pounds  below  prices  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  they  are  expected  to  rise  seasonally  this  summer.    Prices  of  middle 
and  lower  grades  of  cattle,  including  stocker  steers  and  heifers,  will 
probably  be  at  least  steady  and  may  advance  a  little  during  the  spring  season 
when  grazing  begins.    They  are  likely  to  decline  seasonally  thereafter  and  to 
remain  below  last  year's  prices  in  most  months.    Price  spreads  between  grades 
vrill  probably  be  wider  in  late  1956  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  cyclical  increase  in  cattle  production  still  seems  to  be  slowly 
grinding  to  a  halt.    The  number  of  cows  and  mature  heifers  on  farms  January  1 
was  unchanged,  as  a  decrease  in  milk  cows  offset  an  increase  in  beef  cows. 
The  inventory  of  mlk  heifers  and  heifer  calves  decreased  3  percent,  and 
beef  heifers  were  down  by  the  same  percentage. 

Prices  of  hogs  have  recovered  moderately  from  their  December  lowo 
Further  gains  in  the  near  future  will  be  retarded  by  the  large  number  of  hogs 
to  be  slaughtered  from  the  1955  fall  pig  crop,  which  was  up  12  percent.  ^ 
late  spring,  however,  a  substantial  seasonal  recovery  shcxild  be  underway. 

The  number  of  stock  sheep  and  iambs  January  1  was  down  only  1/2  of 
1  percent  from  1955.    The  number  on  feed  was  off  8  percent.    Prices  of  lambs 
have  increased  seasonally  and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  the  near  future, 
though  big  supplies  of  other  meat  animals  are  a  restraining  factor. 
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REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Meat  Aninial  Numbers 
at  Postwar  High 

Numbers  of  meat  animals  on  Uhited  States  farms  increased  again  during 
195'5>o    The  inveiitory  on  January  1,  1956  was  up  2  percent  from  January  1955j 
and  18  percent  from  Januarj''  19U9  (table  1), 

Both  cattle  and  hog  numbers  were  higher  this  January  than  lastc  The 
cattle  inventory  reached  97*5  million  head.    This  was  873,000  above  the  year 
before,  and  the  seventh  successive  increase  since  a  cyclical  low  was  passed 
in  January  191j9.    Total  cattle  numbers  are  now  27  percent  above  19h9»  Cow 
numbers  are  up  23  percent,  as  milk  cows  have  decreased  2  percent  but  beef 
cows  have  increased  62  percent.    The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  9  percent  larger  than  last  year.    Only  sheep  numbers  showed 
a  decline,  and  it  was  small. 

Increases  Confined  to 

Classes  Due  for  19^6  Slaughter 

Most  of  the  gain  in  cattle  numbers  was  in  beef  calves  and  steers. 
Beef  calf  numbers  were  up  321,000  head  or  2  percent,  steer  numbers  1.2  mil- 
lion head  or  ih  percent  (table  2),    Most  of  these  animals  will  go  to  slaugh- 
ter during  1956 • 

Similarly,  the  added  number  of  hogs  was  chiefly  1955  fall  pigs,  which 
will  be  slaughtered  in  1956. 

Breeding  stock  numbers  this  January,  on  the  other  hand,  were  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  while  replacement  stock  were  down  a  bit. 
Total  cow  numbers  were  unchanged,  as  a  small  rise  in  beef  cows  equalled  a 
small  drop  in  milk  cows.    The  inventory  of  milk  heifers  and  heifer  calves  was 
reduced  3  percent,  and  of  beef  heifers  by  the  same  percentage.    However,  since 
12  percent  more  heifers  were  reported  on  feed  this  January,  the  reduction  in 
beef  heifers  held  for  breeding  was  undoubtedly  more  than  3  percait.  Sow 
numbers  this  January  were  off  a  mere  2  percent,  corresponding  to  fanners' 
intentions  for  a  small  cut-back  in  1956  spring  farrowing s.    Stock  sheep 
numbers  fell  only  1/2  of  1  percent,  though  mature  ewes  were  up  slightly  and 
ewe  lambs  down© 

Since  the  increases  in  meat  animal  inventories  were  largely  in  classes 
headed  for  slaughter  in  1956,  livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production  this 
year  will  probably  rise  to  a  new  high. 

This  stability  of  the  breeding  herd  gives  some  indication  that  pro- 
duction of  livestock  and  of  meat  will  level  out  in  the  next  year  or  so.  The 
size  and  productiveness  of  breeding  herds  is  the  controlling  influence  on 
broad  trends  in  production.    However,  prospects  can  always  be  changed  by  new 
conditions  that  develop.    But  in  any  event,  a  large  slaughter  in  prospect  for 
1956  must  be  absorbed. 
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Table  1.-  Nvimber  of  livestock  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1> 
United  States,  1950  to  date 


Index  numbers,  Iry  groups 
(19U7-U9  =  100)   


Number  on  farms  January  1 


All  :  All 
cattletsheep 

and  :  and 
calves :lambs 


Horses,' 

and  [ 

,  mules  . 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

Chick- 
ens 


Total 
live- 
stock 
and 
poultry' 


!  Meat 

!  Milk  ! 

i  Poul 

:  animals: 

cattle! 

tiy 

1,00S 
head_^ 

U30,988 

398,158 
396,776 
390,708 
382,218 


1,000  1,000 
head  head 


77,963 
82,083 
88,072 
9U,2Ul 
95,679 
96,592 
97,ii65 


29,826 
30,633 
31,982 
31,900 
31,356 
31,582 
31,109 


58,937 
62,269 
62,117 
51,755 
li5,llli 
50,U7U 
55,088 


7,781 
7,036 
6,150 
5,U03 
U,791 
U,309 
3,962 


100 

100 

97 

102 

lou 

105 

96 

96 

108 

110 

95 

96 

109 

112 

97 

90 

108 

111 

98 

89 

110 

llli 

96 

88 

112 

116 

95 

86 

1/  Preliitdnary. 


Table  2.-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1, 
by  classes.  United  States,  1950  to  date 


Year 

For  milk 

!                  Not  for  milk 

Cows  and^ 
heifers, ' 
'  2  yrs.  ' 
and  over 

Heifers,, 
1  to  2  ^ 

years 

old 

[  Heifer  [ 
,  calves 

,Cows  and 
heifers, 

,  2  yrs.  , 
[and  over 

'Heifers, ' 
;  1  to  2  ; 

'  years 
:    old  ' 

!  Calves 

!  Steers  J 

•  Bulls 

head 

23,853 
23,568 
23,060 
23, 5U9 
23,896 
23,U62 
23,318 


head 

5,39U 
5,U93 
5,69ii 
5,693 
5,873 
5,736 
5,U92 


head 

6,208 
6,337 
6,U8l 
6,U79 
6,392 
6,113 
6,067 


head 

16,7U3 
18,526 
20,863 
23,291 
25,050 
25,659 
25,758 


head 

U,75ii 
5,122 

5,971 
6,535 
6,365 
6,51U 
6,293 


head 

12,516 
1U,319 
15,829 
HMO 
17,978 
18,785 
19,106 


head 

6,305 
7,029 
8,i;00 
9,1U7 
8,229 
8,)M 
9,6kh 


head 

1,690 
1,689 
1,77U 
1,907 
1,896 
1,829 
1,787 


1/  Prelimnary« 
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Even  should  production  stabilize,  it  will  be  large.    For  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  breeding  herd  is  exceptionally  high.    The  average  number  of 
pigs  saved  per  sow  has  bean  rising  for  manj  years.    Calving  and  lambing  rates 
have  increased  fast  in  recent  years.    The  csQ.f  crop  for  1955  is  estimated  at 
li3,0  million  head.    This  is  1  percent  more  than  the  previous  year  and  a  new 
record.    The  crop  was  88  percent  of  the  number  of  mature  cows  and  heifers 
that  were  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  the  year*    It  was  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  total  nuinber  of  cows  and  heifers  avaJ.lable  for  calving  during  the 
year,  which  includes  yearling  heifers  entering  the  cow  herd. 

The  phenomenal  calf  crop  is  the  principal  explanation  of  the  increase 
in  cattle  inventories  in  January  1956,    Over  the  past  two  years  annual 
cattle  and  calf  slaughter  has  increased  faster  than  the  number  of  cows  in 
herds,  yet  the  inventory  has  continued  to  riseo 

Regional  Changes  in  Cattle  Numbers 
Small  j  Stock  Shee^  ^  in  South 

No  State  or  region  reported  large  changes  in  cattle  numbers  this  year. 
Numbers  of  beef  cows  increased  by  a  few  percentage  points  in  several  States 
of  the  South,  in  several  Northern  Plains  States,  and  in  scattered  States  of 
the  West,    Total  cattle  numbers  advanced  most  in  the  Northern  Plains,  where 
weather  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable.    Numbers  in  the  Northern 
Plains  are  at  a  point  that  would  reqioire  reduction  in  any  year  of  serious 
drought  and  feed  shortage. 

Numbers  of  stock  sheep  were  reduced  again  in  Texas  and  several 
Mount^n  States,  but  were  increased  in  all  Southern  States  east  of  Louisiana 
and  in  the  Northern  Plains, 

All  Livestock  Numbers 
Revised 

Data  on  inventories  of  meat  animals  in  table  1  contain  revisions  for 

1951  to  date.    The  changes  are  based  on  the  19$k  Census  of  Agricultureo 

Cattle  Slaughter  in 
19^6  to  jSxceed  1955 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  January  1  was  u.p  1  percent  to  a  new 
record  (table  3).    Six  percent  more  steers  were  on  feed  than  last  year,  and 
12  percent  more  heifers,  but  20  percent  fewer  calves*    More  of  the  cattle 
on  feed  this  year  were  long -fed  steers  of  heavy  weight, 

ffcre  cattle  will  be  slaughtered  in  1956  than  in  1955*    Much  of  the 
increase  will  be  in  steers  slaughtered,  since  more  calves  and  steers  were 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    Slaughter  of  fed  steers  will  be  large, 
while  that  of  steers  off  grass  vdll  likely  show  a  sizable  increase* 

Slaughter  of  fed  steers  has  been  very  large  so  far  this  year.  In 
January  33  percent  more  slaughter  steers  were  received  at  7  markets  than  in 
the  same  month  last  year.    Evidence  that  many  were  long-fed  stock  carried 
over  from  last  summer  and  fall  is  the  h9  percent  increase  in  receipts  of  the 
Choice  and  Prime  grades  and  the  hO  pound  heavier  average  weights  for  all 
steesrso 
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Table    3.-  Nruiiber  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  lainbs, 
on  feed  January  1,  by  regions,  1950  to  date 

Cattle  and  calves 
North  Central  States 


:Westem  States 


Year 


Penn- 
sylvariia 


1,000 
head 

88 
90 
90 
90 
86 
8U 
32 


East 
North  '3  Corn 
Central; Belt  1/ 

1,000  1,000 
head  head 


W.  N.  Central 


.•Cali- 
:fomia 


Other 


IMited 


Western:  States 


1,000 
head 

216 
239 
2ia 
263 
199 
200 
2Qh 


1,000  1,000 
head  head 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 
1956  3/ 


976 
967 
1,009 
1,177 
1,221 
1,267 
1,383 


1,U91 

1,U85 
1,510 
1,8U5 
1,675 
1,780 
l,8ii3 


909 
936 
l,0la 
1,300 
1,107 
1,1U2 
952 


1,000 
head 

196 
2ii8 
383 
327 
350 
U67 
U89 


5lli 
569 
687 
752 
726 
8U6 
870 


U,390 
U,53U 
ii,96l 
5,751; 
5,36U 
5,786 
5,823 


 Sheep  and  lainbs   

May  yr>r\r'  Alabama  Com  Belt  States  U/  ;  Western  ;  United 
_   ;'   ;    East         :      West       t States  5/;  States 


1950  • 

!  20 

623 

l,6ii9 

1,352 

3,614; 

1951  ! 

'  19 

51a 

1,571 

1,251 
l,6lU 

3,382 

1952 

:  21 

6i;2 

1,761 

U,038 

1953  ! 

20 

71^2 

1,890 
1,763 

1,655 
l,81i6 

U,307 

1951i  i 

•  21 

6U7 

ii,277 

1955  ' 

:  20 

601 

1,853 
1,526 

1,971 
1,893 

l;,iUi5 
li,100 

1956  3/: 

20 

U2 

619 

1/  1-B.nnesota,  Iowa,  Missofuri,    2/  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas.    3/  Preliminary,    U/  North  Central  States,  except  North  Dakota, 
5/  Eight  Rjuntain  States,  three  Pacific  States,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
North  Dakota, 


The  carryover  of  long -fed  stock  from  the  last  feeding  season  will 
disappear  fast.    Furthermore,  placements  on  feed  since  January  1  have  been 
reduced  and  by  Iferch  the  number  on  feed  probably  was  a  little  below  a  year 
earlier.    However,  numbers  on  feed  still  are  close  to  record  levels  and 
since  cattle  this  season  were  put  on  feed  earlier  and  at  heavier  weights  than 
last. season,  slaiighter  will  remain  large  for  several  months.    Marketings  and 
slaughter  in  the  fall  vrLll  depend  on  what  is  done  with  the  large  supply  of 
grass  steers  and  calves  now  on  hand.    There  is  a  good  chance  that  fall 
supplies  of  fed  cattle  will  fall  a  little  short  of  the  unusually  large 
numbers  in  the  auttrnn  of  1955« 
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This  year,  fed  cattle  will  not  be  carried  to  as  heavy  weight  and 
high  finish  as  in  1955  when  feeders  held  so  many  to  very  heavy  weights. 
Also,  more  calves,  steers  and  heifers  will  probably  be  slaughtered 
directly  off  grass,  or  with  limited  feeding,  this  year.    Thus  supplies  of 
cattle  in  the  intermediate  grades  promise  to  be  up  considerably^ 

Price  Spreads  Between  Grades 
to  be  VJider  Than  Last  Year 

In  late  February,  prices  of  Choice  fed  steers  were  about  $7*00  per 
100  pounds  less  than  at  the  same  time  in  1955*    Prices  of  stockers  and 
feeder  steers  were  $2*00  to  li+oOO  below  last  year. 

It  still  is  possible  that  prices  of  Choice  and  Prime  steers  will 
recover  somewhat  as  the  back-log  of  heavier  cattle  is  worked  off.  Season- 
ally large  supplies  this  spring,  however,  will  prevent  a  large  early  advance. 
Chances  are  brighter  for  a  substantial  seasonal  price  increase  later  in  the 
year  —  possibly  in  late  summer  or  early  fall.    Prices  of  the  lower  grades 
will  probably  remain  steady  or  strengthen  moderately  during  the  spring  period 
when  grazing  begins  but  in  all  probability  will  decline  seasonally  during 
the  summer.    Prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  will  likely  remain  below 
last  year  in  most  months. 

In  1955>  the  spread  between  prices  of  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of 
steers  and  heifers  was  unusually  narrow.    If  the  prospects  for  more  partly 
finished  and  fewer  highly  finished  cattle  in  1956  prove  true,  the  spread 
will  be  wider  this  year.    This  is  especially  likely  after  mid-year. 

Cow  and  Heifer  Slaughter 
May  Equal  Last  Year 

While  steer  slaughter  will  increase,  cow  and  heifer  slaughter  for 
1956  is  less  likely  to  show  significant  change.    But  it  will  stay  large. 
Since  last  year's  7  percent  expansion  in  cow  and  heifer  slaughter  was  not 
sufficient  to  pull  down  the  cow  inventory,  a  high  slaughter  rate  can  be 
expected  not  only  for  1956  but  for  later  years  also. 

The  exact  rate  of  slaughtering  female  stock  in  any  year  is  governed 
by  conditions  that  evolve  during  the  year.    At  some  time  in  the  next  2  or 
3  years  cow  and  heifer  slaughter  will  probably  be  increased  enough  to  draw 
down  the  inventoiy  of  cows  on  farms.    There  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  advance 
just  when  that  will  occrir. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter 
to  be  Ifedntained  IJhtil 
Herd^ebuilding  is  Begun 

Since  stock  sheep  rumbers  this  January  were  virtually  unchanged,  the 
rate  of  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  will  probably  not  be  greatly  different  this 
year  than  last.    Slaughter  of  fed  lambs  is  expected  to  be  a  little  smaller 
the  rest  of  the  season  than  a  year  ago  because  8  percent  fewer  lambs  were  on 
feed  this  January,    Total  lamb  slaughter,  however,  is  likely  to  equal  last 
year,  inasmuch  as  the  lambing  rate  per  100  ewes  has  shown  a  tendency  to  rise 
year  after  year. 
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This  is  the  outlook  if  rebailding  of  sheep  herds  is  not  begTin  during 
1956«    A  reversal  of  past  downtrends  in  inventories  is  expected  at  some  time. 
If  it  should  come  this  year,  current  slaughter  will  necessarily  be  reduced. 

Prices  of  lambs,  always  sensitive  to  the  supply  of  all  meats,  will 
continue  under  some  pressure  this  year,    A  further  seasonal  rise  in  prices  of 
fed  lar.bs  is  likely  yet  this  winter,  and  the  usual  seasonal  decline  from  a 
spring  high  can  be  expected.    Until  the  big  supply  of  fed  beef  and  of  pork  is 
reduced,  lamb  prices  will  be  slow  to  reeain  their  levels  of  a  year  ago. 

Hog  Slaughter  to 

Stay  Large  This  Spring 

Slaughter  of  hogs  decreased  seasonally  in  February  but  remained  above 
last  year.    It  will  continue  larger  until  sometime  after  nid-year.  Until 
then,  hogs  will  be  marketed  from  the  195>  fall  pig  crop  which  was  12  percent 
larger  than  the  previous  fall  crop# 

Farrowings  were  somewhat  later  last  fall  than  the  previous  fall. 
However,  hogs  probably  will  be  marketed  at  an  earlier  age  this  spring, 
keeping  marketings  consistently  above  last  year's  rate, 

Far-ners'  intentions  last  December  1  were  to  reduce  the  spring  pig 
crop  by  2  percent.    If  they  carry  out  their  plans,  the  supply  of  hogs  this 
fall  will  drop  below  last  fall.    Spring  pigs  probably  were  farrowed  even 
earlier  this  year  than  last.    They  too  will  likely  be  marketed  at  an  early 
age.    The  supply  of  hogs  for  slaughter  therefore  is  expected  to  stay  above 
lavSt  year  through  the  sunmer  and  into  the  fall.    Late  in  the  fall  they  will 
probably  fall  short  of  a  year  beforeo 

Prices  of  hogs  have  advanced  from  their  December  low.    Further  recovery 
will  be  limited  by  the  large  supply  of  fall  crop  hogSo    A  seasonal  upswing 
is  likely  later  in  the  spring,  and  the  usual  summer  high  is  expected  to 
follow.    Last  year  the  peak  was  in  June,    That  was  earlier  than  normal,  and 
a  later  timing  for  the  high  point  is  probable  this  year, 

1956  Meat  Consiimption  Likely 
to  Exceed  19^ 

Last  year,  production  of  meat  increased  7  percent  and  consumption  per 
person  reached  l6l  pounds,  the  most  since  the  163  pounds  of  1908.    This  year, 
consumption  ma;'-  sta'pass  last  year  by  a  small  margin  of  perhaps  a  pound  or  so. 

Almost  all  the  prospective  increase  is  in  beef.    The  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  cattle  inventory  makes  a  larger  cattle  slaughter  likely  this  year. 
Average  weights  per  head  vrill  be  lighter,  so  that  beef  output  will  go  up  less 
than  the  number  of  head  slaughtered.    For  the  larger  consuming  population, 
beef  consTomption  per  person  is  forecast  at  82  pounds.    This  would  be  1  po'ond 
more  than  last  year's  record  8l  poiuids. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  the  beef  supply  will  be  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  and  will  consist  of  fed  beef  of  the  higher  grades.    Later,  a  rising 
portion  of  the  beef  output  vd.ll  be  of  intermediate  grades.    Less  highly 
finished  fed  beef  is  expected  to  be  produced  in  the  second  half  of  1956 
than  last  year. 
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Consumption  of  veal  and  of  lanib  and  mutton  is  not  expected  to  change 
much  from  19^5»    Fed  lamb  will  not  be  in  as  plentiful  supply  late  in  the 
winter-early  spring  season  as  last  year. 

Despite  the  substantially  larger  slaughter  of  hogs  in  the  first  half 
of  1956,  the  year's  supply  of  pork  per  person  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly 
above  last  year.    Lighter  slaughter  weights,  smaller  second-half  slaughter, 
and  larger  consuming  pop\ilation  vdll  prevent  a  sizable  increase.    The  year's 
average  per  person  is  forecast  at  about  6?  pounds.    Last  year's  was  66  pounds. 

Prices  of  meat  at  retail  will  probably  average  a  little  lower  this 
year  than  last.    The  difference  will  be  most  apparent  in  the  first  half, 

Marketing  Margins 
on  Beef  and  Fork 
at  Mew  Highs  in  195^ 

Average  marketing  margins  on  beef  and  pork  for  1955  as  a  whole  rose 
to  new  highs.    Moreover,  they  increased  during  the  year,  and  were  considerably 
higher  in  the  last  quarter  than  the  first. 

The  farm-to-retail  margin  for  Choice  beef  in  1955  advanced  to  25,6 
cents  per  retail  pound,  exceeding  the  previous  high  of  25,3  cents  in  1953* 
The  marein  for  pork  averaged  23.7  cents,  considerably  above  the  previous 
record  22,0  cents  in  1952,    Margins  in  October- Dec ember  were  27,9  cents  for 
beef  and  25»8  cents  for  pork  (table  li). 

The  retail  price  of  Choice  beef  dropped  less  than  a  cent  to  an  average 
of  67o7  cents  per  pound  in  1955*    However,  it  was  down  to  65.1  cents  in 
December  1955*    The  retail  price  of  pork  averaged  Ii9.2  cents,  9  cents  less 
than  in  195h»    It  was  h3»0  cents  in  December,    But  the  rrice  of  meat  animals 
to  farmers  declined  more;  the  farm  value  of  each  poiond  of  Choice  beef  fell 
off  2  cents,  and  of  pork,  12  cents. 

The  significance  of  these  trends  in  margins  has  been  reviewed  in 
previous  issues  of  this  Situation,    Margins  widen  and  narrow  in  the  short  run 
because  of  inflexibilities  vdthin  the  marketing  and  pricing  system.  Prices 
of  meat  at  retail,  for  instance,  are  commonly  slower  to  change  than  those  of 
live  animals.    Changes  in  margins  have  particular  impact  tc  producers  because 
their  widening  usually  comes  at  a  time  of  big  supplies  and  low  prices,  thus 
aggravating  price  instability  at  the  producer  level. 

In  the  long  run,  margins  are  affected  by  costs  of  marketing  services. 
In  the  short  run  they  bear  less  relation  to  costs. 

Marketing  margin  data  refer  to  the  difference  between  prices  of  meat 
at  retail  and  live  animals  to  the  producer.    They  are  adjusted  for  the  esti- 
mated value  of  products  other  than  meat  obtained  from  slaughter.    The  value 
of  the  margin  represents  the  portion  of  the  retail  price  that  goes  to  all 
marketing,  processing  and  distribution  agencies* 
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Table         Beef  and  pork:    Average  retail  price,  marketing  margin, 
farm  value  end  farmer's   share,  19^7  to  date 


Beef  (choice  grade) 


1  : 

Het  : 

Tear 

Marketing  : 

farm  ; 

Farmer's 

msx.jin  : 

value  : 

y 

share 

Cenls 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

19^7 

ox  •  0 

17.6 

kk.2 

72 

19^8 

!  75.3 

22.3 

53.0 

70 

19^9 

00 

20.2 

i|8.2 

70 

1950 

75.^ 

21.3 

54.1 

72 

19^1  2/ 

22.1+ 

65.8 

75 

19^2  2/ 

P  /-  <■ 

00  •  Q 

2i+.l 

62.5 

72 

1953  2/ 

25:3 

1+3.8 

63 

195^  2/ 

08  •  ^ 

24.3 

kh.2 

65 

195 p  2/ 

25.6 

1+2.1 

62 

• 

PorK,  excludxng 

xaro.  d  / 

55.5 

17.5 

38. C 

68 

I9I+8  : 

56.5 

19.2 

37.3 

66 

19^9  : 

50.6 

20.2 

30.1+ 

oO 

1950  : 

50.3 

20.3 

30.0 

60 

1951  : 

21.8 

32.5 

60 

1952  : 

52.1 

22.0 

30.1 

58 

1953  : 

57.^ 

21.3 

36.1 

63 

195i+  : 

58.3 

22.6 

35.7 

61 

1955  : 

U9.2 

23.7 

25.5 

52 

1/  Farm  value  of  live  nnj-Tna]  of  weight  and  grade  necessary  to  produce  1 
pound  of  meat  products  at  retail  minus  computed  value  of  byproducts.  Standard 
factors  are  2.1o  pounds  of  Choice  grade  beef  (estimated  premiums  for  Choice  • 
grade  over  average  price  of  all  beef  cattle  vary  by  years)  and  1.82  pounds  of 
live  hog. 

2/  Revised. 


Compiled  from  price  spread  data  published  in  the  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situation. 
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Change  in  Lamb  Payments 
for  19^6  Wool  Program 

For  the  19^6  marketing  year  beginning  April  1,  each  producer  who 
sells  ttnshom  lainbs  which  he  has  owned  for  at  least  30  days  vdll  be  eligible 
for  a  payment  due  under  provisions  relating  to  pulled  wool  in  the  wool 
incentive  programo    Though  payments  apply  to  the  wcol,  they  are  calculated 
according  to  the  liveweight  gain  put  on  by  each  producer.    For  first  saJ.e 
by  the  original  producer,  payment  will  be  on  the  full  liveweight  of  the 
animals  sold  by  him,    Pajnrients  to  each  subsequent  owner  yd.ll  be  confined  to 
the  weight  added  during  his  ownership.    This  is  a  revision  from  the  method 
for  1955  of  making  payments  entirely  on  the  final  sale  for  slaughter  of 
lambs  that  had  full  pelts  and  had  been  held  for  30  days. 

Wool  and  mohair  payments  and  equivalent  lamb  payments  for  pulled 
wool  are  authorized  by  the  National  Wool  Act  of  19$h  as  incentives  to  stimu- 
late yearly  production  of  shorn  vrool  toward  a  300  mil!' ion  round  goal.  The 
incentive  level  for  the  1956  marketing  year  will  be  62  cents  per  pound,  the 
same  as  in  the  past  year.    Payments  to  the  individual  producer  for  shorn 
wool  will  be  equal  to  the  price  he  received  for  the  sale  of  wool  times  the 
percentage  needed  to  bring  the  average  of  prices  received  by  all  produ.cers 
up  to  the  incentive  level.    The  method  of  computing  rates  of  payment  on 
lambs  will  be  the  same  as  under  the  1955  program.    The  payment  per  100  pounds 
of  eligible  liveweight  gain  will  be  h  times  the  average  payment  rate 
established  per  pound  of  shorn  wool.    First  payments  for  the  1955  marketing 
year  will  be  made  this  suinriier  when  the  season  average  Ihited  States  farm 
price  of  shorn  wool  is  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Israel  Bays  hO  Million 
Po^^ds  U.  S,  Beef 

Purchase  of  kO  million  pounds  of  beef  by  Israel  financed  under 
Title  I  of  Public  Law  b80  was  announced  February  10,    The  sale  was  the  first 
of  any  meat  to  be  made  under  that  Act,    Sales  under  the  Act  to  other 
countries  are  being  discussed. 

Such  sales  provide  an  additional  market  for  the  abundant  supply  of 
meat  currently  being  produced.    Recent  programs  to  expand  outlets  include 
the  purchase  of  12,2  million  pounds  of  frozen  hamburger  for  school  lunch 
distribution,  the  procurement  of  approximately  20  million  pounds  of  frozen 
carcass  beef  for  Spain  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the 
accelerated  purchases  of  beef  by  the  Defense  Department,  and  the  purchase 
of  pork  products  under  Section  32  funds  for  distribution  to  school  lunch  and 
other  eligible  outlets »    By  February  2k,  a  total  of  106  million  pounds  of 
pork  and  31  million  pounds  of  lard  had  been  contracted  for. 
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MEAT  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES 
by  Earl  E.  Miller 

Production  of  livestock  in  one  area  and  eventual  consiimption  of  final 
products  in  a  distant  area  is  a  well  documented  story  in  American  geography. 
The  main  movement  is  from  West  to  East  —  first  from  producing  area  to  site 
of  slaughter,  and  then  farther  eastward  to  the  more  densely  populated  areas 
for  consumption.    However,  the  growth  of  large  cities  on  the  west  coast  has 
increased  the  westward  movement  of  livestock  and  meat,  1/ 

Data  and  charts  presented  here  relate  to  the  geography  of  slaughter. 
Economic  and  institutional  factors  largely  determine  where  slaughtering  of 
livestock  and  production  of  meat  take  place.    It  is  usually  closer  to  the 
areas  of  concentration  of  livestock  production  than  to  areas  of  largest  meat 
consumption.    Over  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  people  live  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  yet  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  meat  is  produced  from  slaugh- 
ter of  livestock  in  those  States,    The  West  North  Central  States,  where 
9  percQit  of  our  people  live,  produce  nearly  3$  percent  of  the  total  meat 
from  its  many  slaughtering  plants. 

Meat  production  by  States  in  195U  is  shown  in  table  5»    These  esti- 
mates, not  previously  published,  include  meat  produced  in  commercial  slaugh- 
tering plants  and  from  farm  slaughter  in  each  State,    The  data,  applying  to 
outturn  of  meat,  do  not  describe  closely  the  location  of  production  of  live- 
stock on  farms.    Slaughtering  plants  located  near  State  lines  or  at  terminal 
markets  draw  livestock  from  farms  outside  their  particular  State,  and  in 
addition  there  is  a  considerable  interstate  movement  of  livestock  for  long 
distances  for  slaughter,  2/ 

Estimates  of  commercial  meat  production  by  States  were  derived  from 
published  data  on  liveweight  of  connercial  slaughter.    As  federally  inspec- 
ted slaughter  makes  up  a  large  part  of  commercial  slaughter,  dressing  yields 
are  based  on  yields  reported  for  inspected  plants.    Farm  meat  production  is 
based  on  unpublished  estimates  of  liveweight  of  farm  slaioghter  by  States, 

Production  of  meat  in  195ii  from  all  slaughter  totaled  25>333  million 
pounds.    Each  of  9  States  produced  over  1  billion  pounds  (table  5),  Seven 
of  these  were  in  the  Com  Belt,    Meat  production  in  each  of  12  States  totaled 
less  than  100  million  pounds.    With  the  exception  of  Delaware  and  West 
Virginia,  these  States  were  in  the  New  lihgland  or  Mountain  regions, 

California  was  the  leading  beef  producing  State  in  195U»  followed  by 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Texas  (table  ^  and  chart,  page  16;.  These 
5  States  accounted  for  nearly  UO  percent  of  all  beef.    The  dressed  weight  of 
cattle  slaughtered  in  the  South  (South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States, 
including  Texas)  was  16  percent  of  the  Ifriited  States  total, 

1/  For  a  thorough  study  of  the  growing  westward  orientation  see  Shifts  in 
the  Trade  in  Western  Slaughter  Livestock,    USDA  and  Agr,  Exp.  Stations  of 
Western  States,  AIB  Ih,  USDA,  19^ 

2/  For  the  location  of  sla\ightering  plants  in  the  United  States  see  AM5 
report  Number  of  Livestock  Slaughter  Es tabli sliment s ,  March  1,  1955>  published 
June  15>  1955«    The  geography  of  livestock  production  by  States  and  net 
movement  between  States  will  be  described  in  a  later  issue  of  this  Situation, 
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Table  5--  Estimated  meat  production  ajid  population,  by  States  and  as  a  percentage 
of  United  States  total,  I95U 


Meat  production  1/ 

Population 
July  1  2/ 

Percentage  dis 

tribution 

State  and 

Lamb 

Pork. 

Total  : 

Lamb  • 
and  : 

Pork,  i 

: Percent- 

region 

Beef  ; 

Veal 

and    ■  excluding 
mutton  ■  lard 

Beef 

Veal 

exclud- \ 
ing 

Total 
meat 

Nijmber  ■ 

:distri- 

lard  ■ 

bution 

1  000 

1  000 

1,000 

1,000 

1  000 

lb . 

lb . 

lb , 

lb . 

lb . 

Pet 

Pet . 

Pet . 

Pet 

Pet . 

Thous . 

Pet. 

Maine 

10,366 

1,1)65 

131 

5,593 

17,555 

0 

.1 

0.1 

2/ 

0 

.1 

0.1 

890 

0.6 

New  Hajnpshire 

18,971 

2,293 

35 

2, 887 

24,186 

.1 

.1 

.1 

550 

•  3 

Vermont 

13 > 373 

2,61+7 

64 

P  777 

18,861 

.1 

^1 

Hi 

^  \ 

377 

0 

.  c. 

Massachusetts 

60,559 

12,820 

±eL  ,  0  [  X 

58  666 

144,916 

.5 

\q 

1^6 

.6 

•  J> 

4,924 

3.1 

Rhode  Island 

7,306 

1,01+6 

37 

7^794 

16,163 

.1 

^1 

11 

3/ 

.1 

_  ]^ 

637 

.5 

Connecticut 

1+5,686 

i+,95i+ 

126 

45 , 360 

96,126 

.3 

.3 

.if 

2,165 

1.4 

New  York 

416,297 

91,621+ 

54,597 

195,732 

760,250 

3 

.2 

5.5 

2 

.0 

15 , 626 

9.8 

New  Jersey 

195^96!+ 

3i+,i+69 

1*2,305 

182,105 

454,843 

1 

.5 

2.1 

5.8 

1 

.0 

1.8 

5,303 

3-3 

Pennsylvania 

1+91.562 

69.326 

10,183 

918,814 

4.2 

lA 

10,964 

North  Atlantic 

1,262,101+ 

220,61+6 

120,31*9 

^^,^35 

2,451,734 

9 

.7 

13  .3 

\ 

•  5 

9.7 

4l  87^ 

■ 

Ohio 

621,897 

35,171+ 

11,291 

500,757 

1,169,119 

4 

.8 

2.1 

1.5 

5 

.0 

4.6 

- 

0,720 

S-i* 

Indiana 

355,320 

32,31+9 

6,391 

436,516 

830,576 

2 

.7 

2.0 

.9 

4 

.4 

J  'J 

li 

'*,'^jp 

2.6 

Illinois 

1,175,01+1 

105,867 

1+0,1*02 

881,440 

2,202,750 

9 

.1 

6.4 

5.5 

8 

.9 

8.7 

9,193 

5.7 

Michigan 

1+19,758 

7i+,939 

30,525 

203,276 

728,498 

3 

.2 

4.5 

4.2 

2 

.0 

2.Q 

7,026 

4.4 

Wisconsin 

1*30.857 

10i+,805 

8,366 

443,562 

987 , 590 

-id 

 ^ 

1.1 

_4 

3.9 

3,628 

East  North 

32.8o4 

Central 

3  . Uud, 0 f 

353,13'+ 

96,975  2,1*65,551 

Q    OT  ft  ^ 

23 

.1 

21.3 

13.2 

24 

.6 

23.4 

20 .4 

Minnesota 

778,975 

58,330 

1+2,1+73 

819,064 

1,696,642 

6 

.0 

3.5 

5.8 

8 

.2 

6.7 

3,132 

1.9 

Iowa 

1,038,1+80 

65,1+01+ 

75,934  J 

L,  614,013 

2,793,831 

8 

.0 

10.3 

16 

.2 

11.0 

cf,oo5 

1.7 

Missouri 

527,318 

'*-9>9l3 

32,884 

505,448 

1,115,563 

4 

.1 

3 .0 

4.5 

5 

.1 

4.4 

4,076 

2.5 

North  Dakota 

73,01+1+ 

5,722 

13,528 

52,680 

144,974 

.6 

.3 

1.9 

.5 

.6 

°35 

1, 

South  Dakota 

17l+,888 

2,561+ 

17,739 

315,631 

510,622 

1 

.3 

.2 

2.4 

3 

.2 

2.0 

672 

.4 

Nebraska 

983 , 908 

ii+,299 

58,960 

456,121 

1,513,268 

7 

.6 

.9 

8.0 

4 

.6 

6.0 

1,366 

.6 

Kansas 

61+3,006 

56,701+ 

26,658 

300,452 

1,026,190 

4 

3.4 

3.6 

.0 

4.0 

2,023 

IJ 

West  North 

Central 

i+,  219, 619 

252,306 

268,176  1 

*, 063, 409 

8,803,510 

32 

•  5 

15.3 

36.5 

i+0 

0 
.  0 

34.7 

14,566 

Q  0 

Delaware  ,  /) 
Maryland  ) 
Virginia 

119,1+56 

25,992 

3,769 

131,982 

261,199 

■  9 

1.6 

•5 

1 

.3 

1.1 

3,621 

2.4 

79^389 

32,251+ 

796 

215,440 

327,879 

.6 

1 .9 

.1 

2 

.2 

1.^ 

3, 560 

2 .2 

West  Virginia 

31,81+0 

3,077 

372 

41,798 

77,087 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.4 

a 
■  J 

1,990 

1.2 

North  Carolina 

63,975 

8,oi+0 

160 

165,519 

237,694 

.5 

^/ 

1 

.7 

Q 

.  y 

4,225 

2.6 

South  Carolina 

38,1+33 

3,186 

9 

76,762 

118,390 

•  3 

.2 

3/ 

.8 

.  ? 

2,270 

1.4 

Georgia 

173,1+88 

33*656 

66 

245,097 

452,307 

1 

.3 

2.0 

3/ 

2 

.4 

1.8 

3,606 

2.2 

Florida 

11+2,902 

18  ?58 

8 

71,585 

2^2 

1 

.1 

1 . 1 

AL 

.7 

Q 

3,300 

2.1 

South  Atlantic 

121+  563 

5,180 

946,183 

^    727  40Q 

.0 

7T5 

.7 

"9 

.5 

22,773 

J.  4- .  i 

Kentucky 

109,251 

9,035 

7,593 

160,429 

286,308 

.8 

1.0 

1 

.6 

1.1 

1  ft 

Tennessee 

205,171 

63,81*1 

2,710 

231,739 

503,461 

1 

.6 

.1+ 

2 

•  3 

2  .0 

3,362 

2.1 

Alabama 

81,787 

2i+,968 

58 

108,956 

215,769 

.6 

1.5 

•5/ 

1 

.1 

.9 

3,001 

1.9 

Mississippi 

51,209 

22,086 

44 

58,731 

132,070 

.4 

1.3 

^/ 

.6 

.5 

c. ,  X£lO 

1'3 

Arkansas 

36,103 

10,520 

33 

56,267 

104,923 

•  3 

.6 

.6 

.4 

X.J. 

Louis  iajia 

72,163 

67,911* 

230 

39,097 

179, 4o4 

.6 

4.1 

.4 

.7 

1  ft 

X  •  0 

Oklahoma 

203 , 906 

60,659 

7,640 

137,318 

409,523 

1 

.6 

3.7 

1.0 

1 

.4 

1.6 

p  1  7L. 

J-o 

Texas 

679,756 

287.671 

34,776 

237,180 

1,239,383 

.2 

17.4 

4.7 

2 

.4 

4.9 

South  Central 

1,1+1+1,31+6 

51*6,691* 

53,064  J 

1,029,717 

3,070,841 

11 

.1 

33 .0 

7.2 

10 

-X 

12.1 

26,800 

ll^ 

Montana 

1+6,511+ 

3,889 

986 

30,479 

81,868 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.3 

619 

.4 

Idaho 

75,681+ 

5,313 

1,962 

20,365 

103 , 344 

.6 

.3 

•  3 

.2 

.4 

.4 

Wyoming 

10,269 

677 

687 

5,191 

16,824 

.1 

^6 

.1 

.1 

.1 

298 

.2 

Colorado 

1165,198 

13,866 

35,497 

83,168 

597,729 

3 

.6 

4.8 

.8 

2.3 

1,499 

.9 

New  Mexico 

2l+,269 

2,952 

2,673 

11,079 

40,973 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.2 

778 

.5 

Arizona 

53,117 

5,1+00 

3,310 

12,279 

74,106 

.4 

•  3 

.4 

.1 

•3 

928 

.6 

Utah 

88,835 

i*,l59 

17,599 

32,341 

142,934 

.7 

.3 

2.4 

.3 

.6 

762 

.5 

Nevada 

ii+,603 

1,31*6 

633 

1,931 

16,513 

1 

.1 

.1 

y 

.1 

210 

.1 

Washington 

226,276 

16,163 

6,544 

71,512 

322,497 

1 

7 

1.0 

1.2 

.7 

1.3 

2,531 

1.6 

Oregon 

l3't,7'+9 

12,1*62 

11,549 

54,196 

212,956 

1 

.0 

.8 

1.6 

.6 

.8 

1,640 

1.0 

California 

1,276,165 

91,855 

107 , 146 

27^1,055 

1,749,221 

ll 

5.6 

14.6 

2 

.8 

6.9 

12,500 

Western 

2,1+15,681 

158,082 

190,586 

596,616 

3,360,965 

93 

26.0 

13-3 

22,363 

13^ 

United  States 

12,991,106 

1,655,1*25 

734,350  9,952,111 

25,332,992 

100 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

.0 

100.0 

161,183 

100.0 

1/  Production  from  all  slaughter,  including  farm. 

2/'  Estimated  total  population,  including  armed  forces  stationed  in  each  area.    Area  totals  computed  from  unrounded 


figures .    Data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
3y  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
4/  Includes  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  5  leading  States  ir.  veal  production  were  Texas,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  California  and  New  York,    In  contrast  tc  the  relatively  low 
beef  production,  the  South  produced  over  UO  percent  of  all  veal.    Much  of 
this  is  calf,  included  with  veal  in  statistics,  produced  from  the  many  heavy 
calves  slaughtered  in  the  South,    Production  of  veal  in  the  ffountain  States 
was  low  despite  the  relatively  high  importance  of  cattle  production  in  this 
area, as  many  of  the  calves  raised  there  are  sold  as  stockers  and  feederso 

Lamb  and  mutton  production  in  195U  totaled  73U  million  po\indso  Over 
one-third  was  from  slaughter  in  the  West  North  Central  States,    The  West 
produced  a  larger  part  of  all  lamb  and  mutton  than  any  other  kind  of  meat. 

Production  of  pork  is  more  concentrated  geographically  than  is  that 
of  other  meats.    Hog  production  is  less  widely  dispersed  than  other  live- 
stock production,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  hogs  marketed  is  shipped 
long  distances  for  s?.aughterc    As  one  reason  for  limited  shipment,  Jewish 
dietary  laws  do  not  induce  shipment  of  live  hogs  as  they  do  of  live  cattle. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  195lt  pork  production  was  in  the  North  Central  States, 
Only  6  percent  was  in  the  West,    Iowa,  the  leading  State,  produced  more  pork 
in  19^1i  than  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western  States  combined. 

Table  5  provides  a  comparison  between  the  percentage  distribution  of 
meat  production  and  of  population  by  States,    The  data  do  not  tell  directly 
^rtiich  States  are  net  in-shippers  of  meat  and  which  have  a  surplus,  because 
rates  of  meat  consumption  per  person  are  not  the  same  for  all  States,  They 
do  permit  general  observations.    For  instance,  the  West  North  Central  is 
the  one  region  that  clearly  has  a  large  surplus  of  meat  from  its  slaughter. 
The  North  Atlantic  is  the  biggest  deficit  region.    The  South  Atlantic  also 
produces  a  little  lees  meat  in  total  than  it  consumes,  though  consumption 
rates  there  are  below  the  United  States  average.    The  East  North  Central 
region  is  almost  in  balance,  and  the  South  Central  probably  has  only  small 
net  in-shipment.    The  West  is  doubtless  on  the  deficit  side,  because  average 
meat  consumrtion  on  the  West  Coast  is  iisually  thou^^ht  to  be  a  little  above 
the  United  States  average. 

Many  Changes  in  Production  Since  19U7 

Table  6  shows  the  percoitage  changes  in  meat  produced  by  States  from 
19U7  "to  195U.  3/    The  charts  on  page  20  picture  changes  for  this  7-year 
period  for  beef,  pork  and  total  meats. 

In  195U,  output  of  beef  and  of  veal  was  greater,  but  that  of  pork  and 
of  lamb  and  mutton  was  less,  than  in  19U7«    Total  meat  production  increased 
8,5  percent  over  the  Period,  due  principally  to  a  2ii,5  percent  gain  in  beef. 

The  West  showed  the  greatest  increase  in  total  neat  produced, 
California  and  Colorado  scored  significant  gains,  as  did  Idaho  and  Utah 
among  the  smaller  States,    New  Jersey  and  Tennessee  were  the  only  States  with 
expansion  in  each  kind  of  meat  prrjduced;  Maine,  Vermont,  Kansas,  West  Virginia, 
Vfyoming  and  Nevada  registered  decreases  in  each  meat, 

3/  Oata  for  19U7  reported  in  Grover  J,  3ims  and  Lucille  Johnson,  "Geography 
of  Meat  Animal  and  Meat  Production  and  Meat  Consumption,"  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  August  19U8,    Data  on  meat  production  by  States  have  been  made 
available  only  for  19li7  and  19'?U« 
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MEAT  PRODUCTION,  1954* 

By  States  as  7o  of  U.  S. 


U.  S.  PRODUCTION  25,333  MIL.  LB 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  305  1-  56  (2)     AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


BEEF  PRODUCTION,  1954* 

By  States  as  %  of  U.  S. 


U.  S.  PRODUCTION  12,991  MIL  LB 


U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  3052-56  (2)     AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 
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1.0 


0.8 


0.1 


5.6 


VEAL  PRODUCTION,  1954 

By  States  as  %  of  U.  S. 


03 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.8 


0.2 


U.  S.  PRODUCTION  1,656  MIL.  LB. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


0.3 


0.2 


6.3 


4.0 


2.0 


11 


j^^O.3 
^OEU.-WD.-O- 

\.t> 


4.2 


3.4 


I  6.4 

10  "-^ 

'  3.9 


0.2  , 


0.6 


1.3 


*  <  1  1 

*product;on  from  all  calf  ^ 

slaughter,  includino  farm 
^less  than  0.05  percent 

meg.  3054-56  (  2)    agricultural  marketing  service 


LAMB  AND  MUTTON  PRODUCTION,  1954 


0.3 


0.1 


24 


0.4 


By  States  as%  of  U.  S. 


O.I 


0.1 


0.4 


U.  S.  PRODUCTION  734  MIL.  LB. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


s  \ 

5.8   L  • 

1    •  ' 

24 

8.0 

•  y 

10.3  J  ^ 

3.6 

•  \ 

4.5 

I  • 

1  L 

A  / 

4.2 


5.5 


0.9 


1.5 


.  5.8 

V-DEU.-O.C- 
0.5 


0.1  , 


^PRODUCTION  FROM  ALL  SLAUGHTER, 
IHCLUDING  FARM 

^LESS  THAW  0.05  PERCENT 

N  EG.  3055-56  (2)     AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 
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PORK  PRODUCTION,  1954* 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  3053-56  (2)     AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


All  regions  increased  beef  production  in  19^h  over  19U7o  Largest 
percentage  gains  were  in  the  West,  the  smallest  in  the  North  Atlantic  region. 

Production  of  veal  generally  decreased  in  the  Com  Belt  and  the  West, 
It  increased  in  the  South,  where  cattle  production  has  increased  especially 
rapidly  and  many  heavy  calves  continue  to  be  marketed  for  slaughter.  Veal 
output  in  Virginia  in  IS^h  was  2|-  times  that  of  19ii7o    Reductions  in  lanib  and 
mutton  output  were  widesureado    However,  the  West  as  a  group  showed  an  in- 
crease as  Utah  made  a  big  ^ump  in  production  and  several  States  a  smaller  one. 
Other  scattered  States  expanded  their  output  of  lamb  and  mutton  between  the 
two  years.    On  the  other  hand,  severaJ.  States  had  sizable  reductions.  Kansas 
had  a  marked  drop  equal  to  over  half  the  Ifeited  States  decline* 

Declines  in  pork  production  were  general  from  19ii7  to  195U,  but  notable 
exceptions  were  scored  by  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Declines 
were  greatest  in  Kansas,  Illinois  and  Texaso 

NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 

Several  series  of  data  on  production  and  prices  for  livestock  and 
meat  are  presented  in  tables  11  to  21.    These  are  a  continuation  of  similar 
tables  published  in  the  same  1955  issue  of  this  Situation* 
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Table  6.- 

Percentage  change  in 

meat  production 

,  by  States, 

19li7-5Ii  1/ 

Stci'tQ  snd  region 

'         Beef  ■ 

7eal 

Laub  and 
!iiutton 

:  Tork,  excltid-: 
:    Ing  lard  : 

;  Percsit 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

p6rcent 

 i  _ 

-  28.5 

_  67,7 

-  5U.3 

-  h7,h 

_  20. 

q6,7 

_  86,3 

-  23.2 

-  16.7 

 :          _  17.7 

-  29,  U 

-  h3»9 

-  lil.O 

-  2li.O 

 :         _  23,8 

2,2 

-  12.2 

_  y,,2 

-  31.6 

 :        _  1,3,9 

-  13.9 

12.1 

165,0 

-  6,0 

 :         -  1,5 

19,7 

-  37.9 

1*5.9 

17.5 

9.6 

-  Ih.l 

-  3.8 

12,3 

13.1 

18.5 

28,0 

15.1 

7.8 

-  16.5 

-  12,U 

U.3 

North  Atlantic  ...    •  •  

 :  12.9 

8.6 

-  5.3 

_  6,0 

Ohio       •  •       •  •»• 

..:  12.6 

_  11,3 

1.9 

J- .  7 

 :  25.2 

Ik.  5 

72,0 

-  li.O 

7.8 

-  19.7 

-  Ui.l 

-  11,2 

-  2,9 

20.1 

I52.1i 

-  16.5 

5.9 

25.9 

-  8.6 

5.3 

1U,U 

East  North  Central   

 :  \\x,\x 

2,2 

-  11.8 

-  5.3 

 :  15.1 

_  22.9 

-  T  3.3 

2-7 

 ;  3U.0 

_  1,1, 

-  8.0 

12,6 

18-5 

  26.2 

-  26. U 

-  27,8 

-  7.0 

3-8 

North  Dakota  •  •••»• 

 :  2.1; 

-  6o.U 

-  6.7 

-  16,1 

_  11,1 

-  U0.3 

19.8 

3.5 

15,1 

-  23.0 

-  .3 

2.8 

25.U 

-  25,3 

-  56.2 

-  37.5 

-  20,3 

 i  23.5 

-  21,7 

-  17.8 

-  l.U 

7.5 

Dslaware  ~  Mainland  •••••• 

  20,6 

82,1 

1.3 

-  10.0 

6.6 

6t;-t? 

168,0 

22.  ll 

3fi  3 

West  Vxi*^inia  •••••■••••••.•< 

_  12.1 

-  23.6 

-  29.9 

-  II1.6 

_  ll,,l 

 :  38.0 

-  35.1 

-  53.8 

-  U.2 

2-5 

-  U2.5 

-  62.5 

-  2h.l 

- 13. U 

21.6 

-  60.7 

-  10.0 

6,1 

7.5 

-  86.7 

-  6.0 

3U.7 

 :            39. C 

33.9 

-  12,0 

-  li.6 

10,8 

 •  22.3 

-  38,8 

61- h 

2-5 

7.9 
f .  7 

 :  81.0 

81.0 

2li.6 

15.5 

k3.2 

  10.7 

1*7.5 

-  26.6 

_  6.2 

..  ..•  26.3 

32.3 

-  61,7 

_  T  8.9 
xu  .  7 

.                -  2li.2 

25.5 

-  U6.8 

-  32,0 

1.7 

-  16.7 

-  39. U 

-  12,1* 

19,7 

-  2h.9 

-  8.7 

6.7 

18,7 

-  8.5 

-  2lt.5 

11.1 

South  Cf»nt,ral  ........ 

27  1 

21.0 

u.  p 

7.1 

 •  l8.9 

-  33.6 

11.0 

-  l.U 

6.6 

Idaho   

 :           83. h 

11.5 

53.0 

_  1,,!, 

50-5 

 :         _  22.2 

-  U2.6 

-  18.7 

•  7 

93.2 

-  1 7  9 

.    ..*           36  2 

Q  )i 

•  .    . .  •                1  <?.1j 

17  9 

-  ?R  7 

23  ll 

Utah   

  1,7,6 

-  29.9 

21,7,1 

15-1 

 :         _  1J:,.6 

-  60.6 

-  18.1 

-  67.1 

-  Ii9.2 

-  16.0 

-  16.6 

-  2U,U 

5.3 

-  16.6 

32.6 

-  17.2 

3.1 

-  17.8 

5.li 

2.0 

26,7 

-  16,3 

9,5 

-  8.7 

25.1 

3.2 

-  8,1 

-  5.2 

8.5 

1/  Production  from  all  slaiighter,  including  farm, 
2/  Includes  District  of  Columhia. 
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CHANGE  IN  MEAT  PRODUCTION, 


L)  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  G  ffl  C  U  L  T  U  B  E  NEG.  3048-56(2)     AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


CHANGE  IN  BEEF  PRODUCTION, 


U- S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG    3050-  56(2)     AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING  SEffVICE 


CHANGE  IN  PORK  PRODUCTION, 


U,  S.  DE Pa BTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  30  49-56(31    ACiCULTUCkL  u«o«rT 
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LEADING  PUBLIC  MARKETS  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

In  19^5*  as  in  19^0  and  in  each  of  the  last  10  years  except  1951, 
Chicago  wsis  the  leading  market  in  salable  receipts  of  cattle »    Omaha,  a 
perpetual  runner-up,  was  a  close  second  (table  7).    The  only  change  in 
rank  last  year  compared  with  5  years  earlier  was  a  gain  for  South  St,  ?a\il 
over  Kansas  Cityo 

South  St,  Paul  has  continued  as  the  biggest  calf  market,  and 
Milwaukee  and  St,  Louis  have  remained  in  second  and  third  position.  Eat 
Houston  and  Springfield,  Missouri  have  crept  into  the  top  five  since  1950, 
displacing  Forth  Worth  and  San  Antonio, 

South  St,  Paul  was  in  1955  the  biggest  hog  market  also.    It  had 
reached  that  spot  in  1953,  displacing  Chicago  and,  earlier,  St,  Louis. 
Chicago  was  second  last  year,  followed  by  St,  Louis  and  then  Indianapolis 
and  Omaha. 

Denver,  Forth  Worth,  and  Omaha  retained  positions  one,  two,  and  three 
in  salable  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  1955«    Ogden  was  fourth;  it  had 
been  fifth  in  1950.    South  St.  Paul  was  fifth.    Kansas  City  dropped  out  of 
the  top  five. 

RANK  OF  STATES  IN  LIVKSTOCK  NUMBERS,  1956 

Tables  9  and  10  present  data  ranking  the  U8  States  according  to  their 
inventories  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  1956.    Data  are  shown  for  6 
classes. 

States  seldom  change  their  rank  very  much  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
They  sometimes  do  so  over  several  years.    Table  8  compares  the  relative 
positions  for  the  first  10  States  in  1950  and  1956,    For  all  cattle  and 
calves,  the  only  major  change  was  a  loss  in  standing  for  Minnesota,  primarily 
a  dairy  State,    which  slipped  from  sixth  to  eighth.    South  Dakota  crept  into 
the  first  10  and  Oklahoma  dropped  out,  reflecting  the  more  favorable  weather 
most  of  those  years  in  the  Northern  than  the  Southern  Plains.    South  Dakota 
moved  up  to  third  rank  in  beef  cows  between  1950  and  1956,    California  gained 
ground  in  all  beef  cattle,  but  ]ost  in  beef  cows,  as  that  State  swung  from 
cattle  production  to  feeding,    Iowa  gained  entrance  to  the  top  10  in  beef 
cows,  holding  eighth  position  in  1956. 

In  milk  cows,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  California  and  Michigan  all 
improved  their  position,  at  the  expense  of  Texas,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  Texas 
and  Wyoming  remained  at  the  top  in  all  sheep  and  lambs.    Gaining  in  rank 
were  California,  Montana,  Utah,  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa.    Losing  were 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ohio  and  Idaho. 

Only  one  change  appeared  in  the  ranking  according  to  annual  pig  crops. 
It  was  an  exchange  between  fourth  and  fifth  as  Minnesota  overtook  Missouri. 
The  most  recent  pig  crop  data  are  for  1955 « 
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Table  Rank  of  five  largest  public  markets  in  salable  receipts 

of  livestock,  1955  and  1950 


Cattle 


:  1955 

1^50 

Rank  ' 

;             Market  ; 

Number 

i             Market  ' 

Number 

:  1 

,000  head 

1,000  head 

1 

2 

3  ' 

5 

:  Chicago,  111, 
!  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
!  S.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
:  Kansas  City,  Md, 

2,260 
2,226 
1,319 
1,182 
1,170 

Chicago,  ni, 
Omaha,  Nebr, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 
S,  St,  Paia,  Minn, 

l,7l4l 
1,587 
1,218 
1,215 
1,077 

All  markets 

19,077 

All  markets 

15,217 

1  Calves 

1 

2 
3 

h  ' 
5 

:  S,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
'  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
;  St.  Louis  NSY,  111. 
'  Houston,  Tex. 
'  Springfield,  Mo, 

51U 
390 
216 
200 
176 

S.  St,  Paul,  Minn, 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 
St,  Louis  Nsy,  m. 
Ft,  Worth,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Texo 

li78 
332 
278 
22U 
205 

:  All  markets 

3,858 

All  markets 

U,088 

\  Hogs 

1 

2 

3  ! 

5 

:  S.  St,  Paul,  Minn, 
■  Chicago,  m, 

St,  Louis  NSY,  111. 
.  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
.  Omaha,  Nebr, 

3,008 

2,7ia 

2,532 
2,iiii3 
2,3ii9 

St.  Louis  NSY,  111, 
Chicago,  ni, 
S.  St,  Paul,  Minn, 
Indianapolis,  Ind, 
Omaha,  Nebr, 

2,770 
2,579 
2,555 
2,363 
1,856 

!  All  markets 

2h,579 

All  markets 

25,127 

Sheep  and  lanibs 

1 

2  : 

3  : 
k  • 
5  : 

Denver,  Colo, 
:  Ft,  Worth,  Tex. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Ogden,  Utah 
S.  Sto  Paul,  Minn. 

1,018 
863 
759 
620 
610 

Denver,  Colo, 
Ft,  Worth,  Tex, 
Omaha,  Nebr, 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Ogden,  Utah 

1,022 

855 
716 
69li 
566 

All  markets 

8,59li 

All  markets 

6,^7 

Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division, 
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Table  8.-  Leading  States  in  nuiaber  of  livestock  on  farms  Janiiary  1* 

19^  and  19^0  and  in  annual  pig  crops,  1955  and  1950 


• 

*            All  cattle  and  calves 

'  Milk  cows  2  je&rs  and  over 

Rank 

• 

• 

,  1956 

1950 

.  1956 

.  1950 

1 

!  Texas 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

2 

:  Iowa 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

3 

I  Nebraska 

Nebraska 

New  York 

New  York 

k 

'  Wisconsin 

Sfisconsin 

Iowa 

Iowa 

5 

!  Kansas 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

6 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Ohio 

7 

;  Missouri 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Illinois 

8 

>tLnnesota 

Missouri 

California 

Missouri 

9 

:  California 

California 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

10  ! 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Beef  cattle  and  calves  (cattle  not  for  ndlk) 

Total 

:      Beef  cows  2 

years  and  over 

1956 

• 

• 
• 

1950  ; 

.  1956 

:  1950 

• 

1 

•  Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

2  1 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Nebraska 

3  s 

Nebraska 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

ii  : 

Kansas 

Kansas 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

5  ! 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 

6  ! 

Missouri 

MsEouri 

Montana 

Montana 

7 

:  Illinois 

Illinois 

Missouri 

California 

8  ! 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 

Iowa 

New  Mexico 

9 

:  California 

Montana 

California 

Colorado 

10  ! 

:  Montana 

Colorado 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

All  sheep  and  lambs 

Number  of  pigs  saved 

1956 

• 

• 

• 
• 

1950 

:  1955 

:  1950 

• 

1  1 

Texas 

Texas 

Iowa 

Iowa 

2  : 

Vfyoming 

Vfyoraing 

Illinois 

Illinois 

"3 

California 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Indiana 

h  ! 

Montana 

California 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

5  : 

Colorado 

Montana 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

6  : 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Ohio 

7  : 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Nebraska 

Nebraska 

8  : 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

9  : 

Ohio 

Idaho 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

10  : 

New  Mexico 

Iowa 

Georgia 

Geoi^ia 
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Table  9.-  Rank  of  States  in  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms, 

January  1,  1956 


All  cattle  and  calves 

Beef  cattle  and  calves 

(cattle  not  for  milk) 

Rank  [ 

■  Total 

1  Beef  cows  2  years  and  over 

State            1  Number 

State            j  Number 
i  t 

j          State              [  Number 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

2 
3 

u 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
lii 
1? 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2li 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

yi 

32 
33 
3U 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
UO 
Ul 
1x2 
U3 
kh 
U5 
U6 
U7 
U8 

u.  s. 

total 


Texas 

Iowa 
:  Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Illinois 

i'lissouri 

Minnesota 

California 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

Mississippi 
s  Ohio 
:  New  York 
:  Indiana 
;  North  Dakota 
:  Colorado 
:  Michigan 
I  Louisiana 
t  Pennsylvania 
:  Kentucky 
:  Alabama 
:  Florida 
:  Tennessee 
;  Arkansas 
t  Georgia 
t  Idaho 
:  Oregon 
:  Virginia 
:  Washington 
:  New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

North  Carolina 

Utah 

South  Carolina 
Nevada 

West  Virginia 
Maryland 
Vermont 
Maine 

New  Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New  Haji5)shire 
Delaware 
Rhode  Island 


head 

8,586 
6,223 
U,621 
h,38h 
U,298 
U,026 
U,027 
U,018 
3,863 
3,367 
3,2hh 
2,515 
2,liU0 
2,U16 
2,288 
2,262 
2,131 
2,075 
1,92U 
1,923 
1,896 
1,826 
1,798 
1,75U 
1,753 
1,587 
1,562 
l,U57 
l,U56 
1,396 
1,218 
1,212 
1,118 
1,022 
955 
779 
633 
597 
593 
529 
U69 
228 
226 
180 
177 
118 
68 
25 


97,U65 


Texas 
Iowa 

Nebraska 
Kansas 

South  Dakota 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 

California 

Montana 

Colorado 

I'linnesota 

Mississippi 

North  Dakota 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Alabama 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Idaho 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

Utah 

Nevada 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Maryland 

New  York 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

Vermont 

Delaware 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 


head 

7,338 
U,572 
U,l67 
3,539 
2,838 
2,686 
2,63U 
2,582 
2,U26 
2,350 
1,812 
1,568 
1,562 
1,511 
l,Ua 
l,U07 
l,3U5 
1,1UU 
3,lU0 
1,113 
1,0U9 
1,0U6 
1,0U6 
1,038 
996 
9U5 
935 
813 
769 
762 
60U 
562 
519 
U72 
U12 
381 
353 
309 
171 
136 
29 
20 
20 
15 
11 
10 
9 
1 


62,588 


Texas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

Missouri 

Iowa 

California 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Florida 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Alabama 

North  Dakota 

Illinois 

Georgia 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Indiana 

Idaho 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

Utah 

Washington 
Ohio 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
New  York 
Maine 
Delaware 
New  Jersey 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 


head 

3,950 
1,U76 
1,320 
1,318 
1,302 
1,132 
l,03li 
990 
865 
865 
639 
8lU 
770 
670 
655 
6U2 
616 
517 
508 
505 
U98 
U.6 
369 
368 
351 
3U9 
310. 
303 
297 
273 
273 
232 
190 
178 
13h 
99 
9U 
82 
57 
35 
9 
7 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 


25,758 


25 


Table  10,-  Rank  of  States  in  number  of  milk  cows  and  sheep  on  farms 
January  1,  1956  and  pdgs  saved  1955 


!  Milk  cows  2  years 

and  over 

:  1 
:     All  sheep  and  lambs 

Number  of  pigs  saved  1/ 

Rank 

State 

J  Number 

J         State  j 

Number 

State 

Number 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

1 

!  Vfisconsln 

2,60li 

Texas 

5,208 

Iowa 

21,192 

2 

:  Minnesota 

1,558 

V^ndjig 

2,128 

Illinois 

11,202 

3 

:  New  Tork 

1,512 

California 

2,020 

Indiana 

7,633 

h 

Iowa 

1,100 

Montana 

1,757 

Minnesota 

6,966 

5 

Pennsylvania 

1,039 

Colorado 

1,731 

Missouri 

6,U88 

6 

!  Missouri 

936 

Utah 

l,ii72 

Ohio 

5,086 

7 

:  Ohio 

930 

South  Dakota 

1,315 

Nebraska 

li,625 

8 

California 

927 

Iowa 

1,2U7 

Wisconsin 

3,938 

9 

•  Michigan 

907 

Ohio 

1,2U7 

South  Dakota 

2,962 

10 

Illinois 

866 

Kew  Mexico 

1,2U2 

Georgia 

2iU06 

11 

'Texas 

8U9 

Idaho 

1,085 

North  Carolina 

1,882 

12 

'  Tennessee 

681 

Minnesota 

953 

Kentucky 

1,876 

13 

:  Kentucky 

651 

Missouri 

679 

Tennessee 

1,807 

lU 

Indiana 

612 

Oregon 

830 

Texas 

1,717 

15 

!  Mississippi 

-  593 

Illinois 

708 

Alabama 

1,628 

16 

'  Kansas 

530 

Nebraska 

677 

Kansas 

1,605 

17 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

668 

Michigan 

l,i4U5 

18 

North  Dakota 

lao 

Kansas 

59li 

Pennsylvania 

1,008 

19 

Cklahoma 

li36 

Kentucky 

593 

Virginia 

1,006 

20 

!  Virginia 

U36 

Indiana 

577 

Mississippi 

877 

21 

Alabama 

397 

Arizona 

1;70 

Oklahcna 

85d 

22 

'  Arkansas 

389 

Nevada 

U58 

North  Dakota 

793 

23 

North  Carolina 

383 

Michigan 

399 

South  Carolina 

773 

2h 

Louisiana 

3U8 

Virginia 

3I47 

Arkansas 

71*0 

25 

South  Dakota 

335 

West  Virginia 

31U 

Florida 

6U7 

26 

Georgia 

332 

Tennessee 

295 

Louisiana 

633 

27 

Vermont 

326 

Washington 

29U 

California 

587 

28 

Washington 

295 

Wisconsin 

260 

Maryland 

371 

29 

Maryland 

251 

Pennsylvania 

259 

Colorado 

268 

30 

Idaiio 

250 

Oklahoma 

257 

New  York 

268 

31 

:  Oregon 

219 

New  York 

176 

Oregon 

268 

32  ! 

West  Virginia 

209 

Alabama 

110 

West  T^rginia 

26U 

33  ' 

Florida 

19U 

Louisiana 

110 

Montana 

235 

3h  '. 

South  Carolina 

168 

Mississippi 

97 

Washington 

232 

35 

Colorado 

165 

Arkansas 

67 

New  Jersey 

192 

36 

New  Jersey 

156 

North  Carolina 

53 

Idaho 

183 

37 

Maine 

125 

Maryland 

U9 

Massachusetts 

166 

38 

Massachusetts 

123 

Georgia 

U6 

Utah 

85 

39 

Connecticut 

120 

Maine 

36 

New  Mexico 

75 

UO 

Utah 

112 

New  Jersey 

17 

Delaware 

58 

la 

Montana 

106 

Massachusetts 

13 

V^umlng 

U9 

U2  : 

New  Hampshire 

73 

Vemont 

13 

Arizona 

3U 

New  Mexico 

50 

New  Hampshire 

10 

Connecticut 

33 

Uh  ! 

Arizona 

U9 

Connecticut 

9 

Maine 

31 

U5  ! 

Wyoming 

li5 

South  Carolina 

8 

Nevada 

2li 

U6  : 

Itelaware 

36 

Florida 

5 

New  Hampshire 

18 

U7  ! 

Rhode  Island 

19 

Delaware 

h 

Vermont 

18 

U8  i 

Nevada 

17 

Rhode  Island 

2 

Rhode  Island 

12 

23,318 


31,109 


95,256 


1/  Totao.  pigs  saved  from  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  of  1955. 
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Table  12.-  LiveBtock  slaughtered  and  meat  and  lard  produced,  by  cI&bb  of  slaughter.  United  States,  191w  to  dat«  1/ 


Conrnarcial 


Livestock  elaighter 


Federally 
inspected 


Other  whole- 
sale and  retail 


Total 


Cooaercial 


Meat  prodoction" 


Faro      '  Total 


1,060 
head 


1,(560 
head 

Cattle^ 


1,000 
head 


1,000 
head 


Federally 
inspected 

Million — 
poundB 


Other  whole- 
sale and  retail 


Total 


Farm 


mUion 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


miUon 
pounds 


Total 


1,000 
head 


Beef 


Million 
Dounds 


l9Ui 

13,555 

5,035 

1(1,990 

19, sua 

6,652 

2,1W 

8,H01 
9,936 

311 

9,112 

19U5 

111,  531 

6.2hh 

20,775 

919 

21,691i 

7,236 

2,700 
3,3U9 

3hO 

10,276 

19U6 

ll,h02 

7,U79 

18,881 
21,533 

9U3 

10,821j 

5,661 

9,010 
10,096 

363 

9,373 
10,!i32 

19li7 

15,52U 

6,009 
5.392 

871 

22,!i01i 

7,535 

2,561 

336 

19U8 

12,99Jj 

18,386 

791 

l'?,177 
18,765 

6,y3 

2,333 

2,ll4li 

8,766 

309 

9,075 
9,li39 

19li9 

13,222 

U,791 
14,798 

18,013 

752 

6,998 

9,11|2 

297 

1950 

13,103 
11,879 

17,901 
16,376 

723 

I8,62h 

7,051 

2,197 

9,2lj8 

290 

9,538 

1951 

li,li97 

72U 

17,100 

6,!431 

2,U8 

8,5U9 

291 

8,Sl43 

1952 

13,165 

a,691 
5,976 

17,356 

812 

18,668 

7,157 

2,180 
2,687 

9,337 

330 

9,667 

1953 

17,629 

23,605 

92k 

21i,529 

9,368 

12,055 

378 

12,!433 

1951 

18,U76 
19,056 

6,5la 

25,017 

9hx 

25,958 

9,681 

2,920 

12,601 

390 

12,991 
13,615 

1955 

6,702 

25,758 

10,195- 

3,030 

13,225 

2/  300 

19hh 

7,769 

5,7W 

13,51B 

nu 

ik.m 

926 

763 

1,6J9 

109 

i,73H 

19h5 

7,020 

5,8ia 

5,8814 

12,9014 

753 

13,657 

823 

729 

1,552 

U2 

1,661, 

I9h6 

5,569 

ii,!ao 

766 

12,176 

6a2 

687 

1,329 

ua 

l,l»l43 

19147 

7,933 

5,080 

13.013 

713 

13,726 

9OI4 

589 

l,l493 

112 

1,605 
1,1423 

19U8 

6,<^ 
6,UIj9 
5,850 

14,860 

11,767 

611 

12.378 

791 

532 

1,323 

100 

19l»9 

U,379 

10,828 

570 

11.398 

7a6 

I49U 

i,2ao 

9a 

1,33a 

1950 

14,123 

9,973 

531 

10,50a 

667 

a7o 

1,137 

93 

1,230 

1951 

14,985 

3,U33 

8, hie 
8,89a 

I495 

8,913 
9,ao8 

583 

389 

972 

89 

1,061 

1952 

5,29l4 

3,600 
14,655 

51a 

650 

a3o 

1,080 

93 

1,173 

1953 

7,013 

U,668 

585 

12,753 

882 

569 

i,a5i 

105 

1,556 

1951* 

7,573 

5,173 

12,7li6 

57U 

13,320 

931 

620 

1,551 

105 

1,656 

1955 

7,U99 

14,866 

12,385 

903 

58a 

i,a87 

2/  110 

1,597 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Larab  and  imitton 

I9I4I4 

a,H75 

2,918 

2a,793 

562 

25,355 

887 

na 

1,001 

23 

1,02a 

I9a5 

21,218 

2,850 

2a,068 
22,23a 

571 

2a,639 

913 

117 

1,030 

2a 

1,05a 

19I46 

19,8814 

2,350 

55I4 

22,788 

850 

96 

9a6 

22 

968 

i9a7 

16,667 

1,5140 

16,207 

a99 

18,706 

717 

62 

779 

20 

799 

i9a8 

I5.3a3 

1,5514 

16,897 

a7i4 

17,371 
13.780 

665 

63 

728 

19 

7I47 

i9a9 

12.136 

i,2ao 

13,376 

aoa 

536 

51 

587 

16 

603 

1950 

11,739 
10,056 

1,U3 

12,852 

392 

13,2aa 

53a 

I47 

581 

16 

597 

1951 

1,019 

11,075 

3ai 

ii,ai6 

a65 

a3 

508 

13 

521 

1952 

12,69a 

1,268 

13,962 

336 

ia,298 

581 

51» 

635 

13 

6I1B 

1953 

ia,283 

1,68a 

15,967 

314a 

16,311 
I6,2a8 

6aa 

71 

715 

13 

728 

1951* 

ia,ii46 

1,772 

15,920 

328 

6a5 

76 

721 

13 

73a 

1955 

114,383 

1,909 

16,292 

663 

8I4 

7a7 

2/  11 

758 

"Million 
pounds 


HDgS 

Pork  excluding 

lard 

69,017 

15,500 

8a,5l7 

13,551 

98,068 

9.1456 

2,oa6 

11,502 

1,802 
l,85l4 

13,30a 

I9k5 

ao,960 

17,300 
18,000 

58,260 

13,631 

71,891 
76,115 

6,387 

2,a56 

8,8a3 

10,697 

i9a6 

aa,39u 

62,39a 

13,721 

6,6a2 

2,592 

9,23a 

1,916 

11,150 

i9a7 

a9,ii6 
a7,6i5 

12,813 

61,929 

12,072 

7a,001 
70,869 

7.080 

1,731 
1,651 

8,811 

1,691 
1,569 

10,562 

i9a8 

12,05a 

59,669 

11,200 
10,236 

6,832 

8,a86 
8,875 

10,055 

i9a9 

53,032 

U,729 

6a, 761 

7a,997 

7,352 
7,788 

1,523 

i,aii 

10,286 

1950 

56,96a 

12,579 

69,5a3 

9,720 
9,520 

79,263 
85,581 

1,609 
1,783 

9,397 

1,317 

10,7114 

ll,a83 

1951 

62,051 

ia,007 

76,061 

8,a07 

10,190 

1,293 

1952 

62,a5i 

15,239 

77,690 

9,022 

86,712 

8, an 

1,910 

10,321 

1,226 

ll,5a7 
10,063 

1953 

53,813 

13,100 

66,913 
6a, 827 

7,870 
7,255 

7a,783 

7,293 

7.369 

1,678 
1,563 

8,971 

1,092 

195U 

52,89a 

11,933 

72,082 

8,932 
10,056 

1,020 
2/  960 

9,952 

1955 

61,370 

13,072 

7a,aa2 

8,366 

1,690 

11,016 

Lard  production  3/  ~ 
W-Uion  Million  Million 


pounds 


pounds  pounds 


Million 
pounds 


AH  neat  excluding  lard 


i9ia, 

2,367 

279 

2,6a6 

ao8 

3,05a 

17,921 
15,359 

5,012 

22,933 

2,2a5 

25,178 

i9a5 

1,311 

335 

i,6a6 

1,697 

a2o 

2,066 

6,002 
6,72a 

21,361 

2,330 

23,691 

i9a6 

i,3aa 

353 

a39 

2,136 

13,795 

20,519 

2,ai5 
2,159 

22,93a 
23,338 

i9a7 

1,722 

277 

1,999 

ao3 

2,a02 

16,236 

a,9lj3 

21,179 

i9a8 

1,680 

252 

1,932 

389 

2,321 
2,53a 

ia,72i 

14,582 

19,303 

i9,eaa 

1,997 

21,300 

i9a9 

1,923 

270 

2,193 
2,316 

31a 

15,632 

a,2i2 

1,818 

21,662 

1950 

2,009 
2,225 

309 

313 

2,631 

i6,oao 

a,323 

20,363 

1,716 

22,079 
21,908 

1951 

3h2 

2,567 

297 

2,86a 

15,886 

a,333 

20,219 

1,689 

1952 

2,231. 

378 

2,612 

27a 

2,886 
2,368 

16,799 
18,187 

a,  57a 

21,373 

1,662 
1,588 

23,035 

1953 

1,812 
1,831 

310 

2,122 

2a6 

5,005 

23,192 
23,805 

2a,780 

195I4 

290 

2,121 
2,a57 

227 

2,3a8 

16,626 

5,179 
5,388 

1,528 

25,333 
26,986 

1955 

2,iao 

317 

2/218 

2,675 

20,127 

25,515 

2A,U71 

1/  Occludes  slaughter  and  aeat  production  under  Federal  inspection  In  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 

2/  Preliirinary  estimate. 

3/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
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Table  13.-  Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  fanners  for  meat  animals  by  classes,  and  index 
numbers  of  prices  received  for  meat  animals.  United  States,  by  months,  19lil  to  date 

Beef  cattle 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug.  t  Sept, 


Oct. 


Nov,  I  Dec, 


Wt.  av» 


y 


Dol, 


Dol,      Dol,      Dol.      DdI,  Dol, 


Dol, 


Dol, 


Dol, 


Dol,  Dol, 


Dol, 


8.37 
9.72 
11,76 
11,20 

11,00 
12.00 
16,70 
21,30 
20,20 

19.70 
27.10 
27.20 
19,10 
15.90 
16,20 
13,90 


8.31 
9.89 
12.32 

11.60 

11.60 
12.60 
17.00 
20,10 
18.90 

20.50 
29,10 
27,50 
18.50 
16,10 
16.50 


8.27 
10.10 
12.76 
12,00 

12.50 
13.10 
18.00 
21.50 
20.70 

21.20 
29.80 
27.50 
17.70 

I6.I1O 
16,70 


8,55 
10,50 
13.00 
12.10 

13.10 
13.60 
18.30 
22.50 
21,00 

21,90 
30.30 
27.70 
17.30 
16.90 
17,00 


8.51 
10,60 
12.88 
12.00 

13. UO 
13.70 
18,80 
23,90 
21,10 

23.10 
29.70 
27,80 
17.50 
17,ij0 
16,30 


8,61 
10.70 
12.70 
11.70 

13.I1O 
13.80 
19.30 
2li.liO 
20.90 

23.70 
29.50 
26.20 
16.00 
16.60 
16,50 


8,73 
10,70 
12.  UO 
10.90 

13.00 
15.70 
19.50 
25.20 
20.00 

2U.UO 
29.00 
25.60 
17.10 

15.50 
16.10 


9.0li 
11.10 
12,00 
10,30 

12, UO 
15,70 
19,00 
23,70 
19.1'0 

2U,20 
28,90 
2li,60 
16,10 
15,70 
15,70 


9.32 
11,00 
11,70 
10.10 

11,80 
13,80 
19,00 
23,30 
19,70 

2U,60 
29.20 
23.20 

15.60 
15.60 
15.60 


9.11; 
11.00 
11.10 

9.71 

11.50 
16.00 
18.30 
21.20 
19.20 

21;.  20 
28. ho 
21.1i0 
IU.60 
15.60 
15.30 


8.82 
11.00 
10,60 

9.79 

11.30 
16.20 
18.20 
20,80 
18.90 

214.60 
27.50 
20.30 
ili,50 
15.10 
lU.io 


9.3li 
11,20 
10.50 
10.10 

11,50 
16.50 
19.50 
20,  UO 
19.00 

25.20 
27.30 
19,00 
lU.60 
15.20 
13.50 


Calves 


Dol. 


8,82 
10,70 
11.90 
10,80 

12.10 
1U,50 
18,  UO 
22,20 
19.80 

23.30 
28.70 
2U.30 
16.30 
16.00 


9,71 
12.03 
13.55 
12.70 

12.90 
13.30 
18.00 
23.80 
2U.70 

23.20 
30.70 
30.90 
22.10 
17.70 
17.20 
16.80 


10.10 
11.85 
lU.ll 
13.00 

13.20 
13.70 
19.00 
22,50 
23.80 

2U.20 
32.80 
31.50 
22,10 
18,00 
18,00 


9.78 
12.08 
lU.UO 
13.20 

13.50 
13.90 
19.60 
23.10 
2U.20 

2U.20 
33.20 
30.70 
20,10 
17.80 
I7.UO 


9.86 
12.15 
1U,22 
13.10 

13.90 
IU.30 
19.  UO 
23.90 
2U.U0 

2U.50 
33.90 
30.70 
19.30 
18,10 
17.60 


9.91 
12,39 
1U.26 
13.20 

13.80 
lU.UO 
20,20 
25,00 
23.70 

25.60 
33.00 
30,50 
19,  UO 
18, UO 
17.20 


9.91 
12,31 
1U.20 
13.10 

13.80 
IU.60 
20,90 
25.20 
23.30 

25.90 
33,20 
29.60 
16.50 
17.10 
17.50 


10.23 
12.U3 
13.90 
12.70 

13.90 
16.30 
20.80 
26.  UO 
22.10 

26,60 
32.20 
27,80 
16.80 
15.90 
16.90 


10.50 
12, 7U 
13.60 
12.U0 

13.30 
15.90 
20,70 
25.90 
22.00 

27.UO 
31.90 
26.20 
16,10 
15.60 
16,90 


11,20 
12.80 
13.U0 
12,  UO 

12,90 
15.20 
21.U0 
25.50 
21.90 

27.80 
32.10 
2U.30 
IU.80 
15.50 
16.80 


11.06 
12.80 
13.00 
12.20 

12.70 
16.20 
21.00 
23.80 
21.70 

27.20 
31.80 
21.80 
13.80 
15.70 
16.80 


10.75 
12.82 
I2.U0 
12.20 

12.60 
16.70 
21.10 
23.80 
21.70 

27.60 
30.50 
21.50 
IU.50 
15.30 
15.70 


n.iB 

12. 9U 
12.50 
12.30 

12.60 
17.00 
21.90 
2U.10 
22.00 

28.  UO 
3O.UO 
20.50 
15.60 
15.70 
15.90 


10.30 
12.30 
13.30 
I2.U0 

13.00 
15.20 
20.  UO 
2U.U0 
22.60 

26.30 
32.00 
25.60 
16.80 
16.50 


Jogs. 


7.U7 
10.69 
IU.07 
12.80 

13.80 
lU.lO 
2i,90 
26,60 
19,60 

15.10 
20.00 
17.30 
17.90 
2U.70 
17.00 
10,90 


7,29 
11,85 
IU.63 
12.90 

lU.OO 
1U,20 
2ii,30 
21,60 
19,30 

16,60 
21,90 
17,10 
19,30 
25.30 
16.  UO 


7.16 
12,51 
IU.67 
12,90 

lU.OO 
1U,20 
26.50 
21,50 
20.00 

16.00 
21.20 
16.60 
20,20 
25,00 
15.UO 


6,16 
13.U8 
1U.3U 

13,00 

lU.lO 
IU.20 
23,90 
20,30 
18,30 

15.70 
20.60 
16.  UO 
21,00 
26,U0 
16,60 


6,31 
13,27 
13.89 
12.70 

lU.lO 
1U,30 
22,20 
19,90 
17,90 

18,30 
20.  UO 
19.20 
23,10 
2U.70 
16.  UO 


9.12 
13.36 
13.60 

12,60 

lU.lO 
1U,30 
22,10 
22.90 
16,80 

16,20 
20,90 
19.U0 
22,80 
21.50 
18,  UO 


10,32 
13,78 
13,20 
12,70 

lU.io 
17.20 
22,00 
25,20 
18,60 

20,90 
20,50 
19.70 
23.70 
20,U0 
16,70 


10, US 
1U,12 
13,70 
13,50 

lU.CO 
20.80 
23.60 
26,90 
19.  UO 

21.70 
20.90 
20.60 
23.30 
21.10 
15,70 


11, 2U 
13.57 
lU.lO 
13.60 

lU.lO 
16.10 
26,70 
27, UO 
19,80 

21,30 
19.60 
19.00 
23.90 
19.70 
15.70 


10.13 
lU.lO 
1U,00 
13,80 

lU.lO 
22,20 
27,10 
2U,70 
17.60 

19.20 
20.20 
18,50 
21.30 
18,  UO 
IU.50 


9.70 
13.U3 
12.90 
13.50 

IU.20 
23.00 
2U.30 
21.80 
15.60 

17.80 
18.10 
16.60 
20.30 
18.50 
12.20 


10.32 
13.26 
12.80 
13. UO 

IU.20 
22,80 
25,20 
20.90 
lU.80 

17.80 
17.60 
16,10 
23,00 
17.00 
10.60 


9.09 
13.00 
13.70 
13.10 

lU.OO 
17.50 
2U.10 
23.10 
18.10 

16,00 
20.00 
17.80 
21.U0 
21.60 
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Table  13.-  Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  by  classes,  and  index  nuafcers 
of  prices  received  for  meat  animals.  United  States,  by  months,  19lil  to  date  -  Continued 

Sheep 


Tear 

:  Jan. 

Feb.  : 

Mar.  : 

Apr.  : 

>!ay  : 

J\jne 

July 

Aug.  : 

Sept.  : 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  ': 

Dec.  : 

1/ 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Sol. 

ttol. 

Dol, 

Dol, 

Itol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol, 

T  oil! 

h.86 

5.20 

U.97 

h.69 

U.69 

5.36 

5.1? 

5.13 

5.06 

19ii2 

:  5.52 

5.71 

5.85 

6.03 

6.03 

5.60 

5.U6 

5.52 

5.50 

5.Ut 

5.1i8 

5.92 

5.80 

19ii3 

:  6.39 

7.01 

7.27 

7.35 

7.31 

7.ia 

6.8U 

6.53 

6.39 

6,08 

5.81 

5.9U 

6.57 

1  Ol.li 

:  6.11 

6.57 

6.80 

6.97 

6.7U 

6,59 

6.09 

5.77 

5.^2 

5,61 

5.61 

5.83 

6.01 

:  6.18 

6,56 

6.87 

7.17 

6.99 

6,82 

6.83 

6,39 

5.89 

5.79 

5.86 

5.96 

6.38 

6,62 

6,87 

7.01 

7.06 

7-23 

8. Ill 

7oll» 

7.52 

8.U3 

7,70 

7.55 

7.1i8 

1  o)i7 

XyLLl 

7.73 

8.U3 

8. '57 

8.73 

8.36 

8.59 

6.55 

e.6u 

8.U2 

8.63 

8.62 

8.39 

1°U8 

9.h8 

10,50 

10,30 

10.20 

10.20 

9,67 

9.07 

8.93 

8.81 

9.69 

191i9 

:  9.10 

9.28 

10.10 

10,80 

10.60 

9.92 

~9.27 

3.78 

8.61 

8,88 

8,86 

9.20 

9.27 

1950 

:  9.69 

10.30 

11.10 

11.10 

11,00 

IO.I4O 

10.  ao 

11.10 

11.80 

12.90 

13.30 

13.80 

11.60 

1951 

:  15.50 

18.00 

19,  UO 

16,30 

17.10 

16.80 

15.70 

15.30 

15.20 

15.60 

1U.U0 

llt.lO 

16.00 

1952 

:  13.1jD 

13.30 

13,20 

13,50 

12.80 

11.30 

9,79 

9.U2 

8,83 

7.60 

7.16 

7.36 

10.10 

1953 

:  7.95 

8.2U 

8,U3 

8.29 

7.89 

6.39 

6.08 

6.10 

5.81 

5.72 

5.98 

6.33 

6,66 

195U 

:  6.78 

7.09 

7.62 

7.h9 

6.7li 

6.30 

5.62 

5.17 

5.17 

5.ta 

5.75 

5.69 

6.10 

1955 

:  6.10 

6.67 

6.91 

6.68 

5.95 

5.U9 

5.36 

5.ii2 

5.U2 

5.1i0 

5.37 

5.51 

1956 

:  5.78 

Larabe 


8.56 
10,56 
13,03 
12.50 

12,90 
12.90 
19.10 
22.20 

22.00 

21.70 
30.10 
28,20 
20,  UO 
18.70 
18.50 
17.10 


8.80 
10.69 
13.76 
13.20 

13,50 

13.  uo 

19.60 
20.8c 
21.70 

23.00 
33,lj0 
26,30 
20,50 
19.  UO 
19.30 


9.12 
10.62 
13.97 
13.50 

13.80 
13.70 
20.30 
20.10 
23.30 

2/;.00 
35.20 
25.60 

20, 'lO 
21.00 
19.30 


9.37 
10.85 
13.87 
13.60 

13.90 
lU.OO 
19.80 
21.20 
25.30 

21.10 
3li.30 
26.60 
20.30 
21.90 
19.60 


9.3U 
11.60 
13.82 

13.  hO 

13.60 
Hi. 10 
19.90 
23.30 
25.30 

2K.70 
32.50 
26.10 
22.10 
21.80 
18,20 


9.1i9 
11.98 
13.50 
13.10 

13.1;0 
I2i,30 
20,90 
2li.90 
2U.30 

2li.30 
31.70 
25.60 
21.30 
20.90 
20.10 


9.U7 
11.81 
13.30 
12.60 

13.  hO 
15.90 
20.90 
26.10 
22.30 

2U.70 
30.20 
25.60 
21.60 
19.50 
18.30 


y.56 
12.05 

12,80 
12.20 

12.90 
16, /jO 
20.90 
2U.80 
21.20 

25.00 
29.30 
25.50 
20.00 

18.  UO 
18.50 


10.09 
11.90 
12.50 
12.10 

12.50 
15.70 
21.50 
23.30 
21.60 

25.70 
29.70 
2U.00 
17.60 
17.70 
17.70 


9.83 
11.83 
12,20 
12.10 

12.50 
17.  UO 

20,30 
21.90 

21,50 

26.00 
29.70 
22.10 
16.60 
17.60 
17.  UO 


9.70 
12.0U 
11.90 
12.10 

12.70 
18.50 
20,80 
a. 90 
21.  UO 

26.80 
29.00 
20,80 
17.10 
17,70 
17,20 


10.13 
12.U9 
12.10 
12.30 

12.80 
18,70 
21.30 
21.80 
21,00 

27.60 
28.60 
19,50 
17.30 
17.50 
16.50 


9,58 
11.70 
13.00 
12.50 

13.10 
15.60 
20.50 
22.80 
22.  UO 

25.10 
31.00 
21,30 
19,30 
19.20 


Pet, 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet.  Pet, 

Pet, 

Pet, 

Pet, 

19U1  : 

128 

127 

126 

135 

136 

lUl 

150 

15U 

161 

153 

1U7 

156 

1U3 

19U2 

162 

171 

177 

186 

1G6 

188 

190 

196 

192 

195 

191 

192 

186 

19U3 

203 

212 

216 

216 

212 

208 

203 

202 

202 

196 

18U 

1S6 

203 

19UJj 

189 

19U 

198 

199 

196 

193 

186 

186 

185 

183 

182 

18U 

190 

19U5  : 

19U 

201 

209 

215 

217 

216 

21U 

210 

205 

202 

202 

203 

207 

19U6  : 

208 

21U 

219 

223 

225 

226 

258 

279 

235 

292 

299 

301 

2U8 

19U7  : 

298 

317 

339 

325 

320 

325 

326 

331 

351 

3U6 

329 

3U6 

329 

19U8  : 

371 

329 

3U0 

3U2 

35U 

377 

Uoo 

396 

39U 

359 

338 

330 

361 

19U9  : 

321 

308 

329 

32U 

321 

323 

312 

311 

316 

298 

28U 

280 

311 

1950  ': 

289 

306 

309 

313 

3U0 

3UiU 

366 

371 

373 

357 

353 

359 

3U0 

1951  : 

392 

U25 

U29 

U29 

U20 

U21 

U12 

U13 

U08 

UOU 

382 

377 

UD9 

1952  : 

375 

375 

370 

371 

388 

375 

37c 

366 

3U3 

321 

299 

28U 

353 

1953  : 

298 

302 

299 

301 

316 

300 

313 

301 

297 

272 

266 

286 

296 

195U  : 

308 

311i 

316 

330 

32U 

296 

278 

282 

27U 

265 

261 

253 

292 

1955  : 

263 

26U 

260 

269 

260 

276 

261 

251 

250 

2UC 

216 

201 

251 

1956  : 

207 

1/  Annual  State  averages  weighted  by  shipments  and  local  slaughter,  2/  Includes  production  payments  on 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs,  July  19U5-June  19U6.    Tear  averages  are  unweighted. 
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Table  16.-  Average  price  per  100  pounds  for  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas 
City  and  Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago,  by  months  1938  to  date 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  1/ 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar, 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct, 


Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      DdI.      Del,      Ebl.      Dol.      Ibl.      Dol.      Dol.      DdI.  Dol. 


6.98 
8.?2 


22. 9U 
31.88 
31.19 
21.73 
19.83 
20.  UO 
17.13 


7. Oh 
8.79 


7.60 
9.18 


7.55 
9.21 


7.72 


7.51 
7.9U 


7.80 
7.61 


7.5a 

7.U3 


7.U2 
8,02 


7.U7 

8.0U 


7.77 
7.95 


8.00 
7.96 


7.5U 
8.09 


8.07  8.12  8.97  9.06  9.18  8.05  8.09  8.53  8.U1  8.52  8.8l   8.76  8.53 

10.16  10,00  10,29  10.33  10.06  9.90  9.59  9.79  9.98  9.53  9.35  10. U6  9.93 

10.57  10.69  ll.i47  11.93  12.00  11.83  11.09  12.05  11. 6U  11.83  12,62  12, 2U  11,75 

12.67  I3.I48  1U.U9  lU.58  lh.60  1U,38  12.1-8  12.17  11.81  11.36  10.97  11.29  12.35 
11,60  12.95  13.06  12,76  12. 3h  11.65  10.93  11.50  11. 3U  11.50  11.96  11. U9  11.78 

12.iiO  13.00  13,60  13.90  IU.23  13.73  13, 5h  13.08  12,25  12,62  13,19  13. bl  13.07 

13.56  1U.71  15.22  15.86  15,32  15,72  15,53  15.51  15.99  16, U2  16,30  17,63  15.87 

17.68  18.96  20.13  19.91  21,33  21,11  21.91  21,22  21.65  20.96  21.32  23,59  20,81 
26.31  2U.15  25.57  26,62  27,60  26.96  28.25  27. bO  25.U2  2U.la  2U.52  23.26  25.5U 
22.15  21.25  2i;.37  23.66  2i4.02  22.53  20.62  20.06  19. 7U  20.57  21, U5  21,!4i;  21,3k 


2h.l3  25,32  25.79  27.19  27.Uli  27. U8  26.90  26.90  26.92  28.146  29. W  26,67 

3h,U2  35.12  35.6U  3h.29  32.83  31.61  32.59  31.90  31.97  31,63  30.^5  32,63 

32.06  31.99  31.32  32.06  27.21  25. 2U  25.17  23.57  22.76  22,31  20,50  25.55 

20,91  21.19  19,91  19,80  15.22  16,75  15,78  15,07  15.7U  17.56  17.63  17.35 

20.02  19.81  20.62  20. UU  18.20  16.12  17.88  18.10  I8.8U  19.63  19.23  18.97 

20. U6  21.28  21.25  20.01  19.03  18.19  19.69  17.97  18.02  16.92  15.39  18. 60 


28. lU 
31.77 
3h.68 
27. 8I; 
2U.7U 
26.98 
20.02 


Choice  grade  beef  steers  for  slaughter,  Chicago  3/ 


8,29  7.91  8.h9  8,U9  8.69  9.15  9.98  9.69  10.03  10.01 
10.35   10,23    10. 6U    10,33     9,92     9.29     9.26     9.03    10.20  9.68 


9.99  10.16  9.1U 
9.52    9,hh  9.81 


9.hh  9.53  9.86  10.01  9.92  9.57  10.29  10.82  11,15  11,72  11,73  11,86  10.U8 

12.21  11, 6h  11.12  11.07  10. 5U  10.7li  11.11  11.58  11.56  11.36  11. 2U  12. la  11,36 

12. 5U  12. h7  13,03  13.83  13,65  13.12  13.75  lU.87  lU.63  15.07  l5.U0  lh.90  13.90 

15.05  15«53  15.92  15.91  15.59  15.50  15.06  15.29  15.27  IU.92  IU.98  IU.89  I5.3li 

15.00  15.12  15.23  15.33  15.73  16.23  16.35  16. U2  16.26  16.56  16.27  15.62  15.73 

15.35  15.U2  15.81  16.11  16.16  16.16  ]6.17  15.98  16.15  16.15  16.56  16. U5  16.00 
16.51  16.36  16,37  I6.U6  16,55  16,98  19,86  20,73  19,58  2U.97  25.63  25.28  19,32 
23.93  23.79  2lu05  23,^5  2ii,22  25.72  27,6U  28.27  29, h3  29.55  29.12  29.62  26,22 

30.36  27.10  26.92  28.17  30,91  3U.85  36,U;  36.02  3U.U9  32, 2U  30,68  27.82  30.96 
2a.72  22,99  2U.19  2U,37  2li,92  26,37  25.96  26.50  28.22  29.63  29.35  29.91  26,07 


27.19  27.33  27.66  29.19  29.99  30.62  29.97  30.32  30.U2  31.2U  32.98  29.68 

35.98  36.67  36.93  36.52  35.68  35.a7  35.85  36.68  36.31  36.09  3h.7Q  35.96 

3li.57  3U.69  3U.76  3h.n  32.81  33.03  33.02  32.53  32.55  32.20  30.86  33.18 

2U.U9  22.68  21.99  22.36  22. OU  2Uohl  25,28  25.87  25,63  25,03  2U.37  2U.1U 

23.86  23.89  2U.83  2U.25  23.88  23.99  2U.08  25.00  25.37  25.85  26.53  2U.66 

26.;L7  25.80  2h.62  23.09  22.63  22.72  22.li3  22.69  22.01  20.83  20.35  23.16 


1/  Average  for  stLl  weights  and  grades. 
2/  Weighted  average. 

3/  Prior  to  1951  reported  as  Good  grade. 
Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division, 
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Table  17»-  Hog-com  price  ratio,  Chicago  and  liaited  States, 
by  months  1937  to  date  1/ 


Chicago,  based  on  prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  2/ 


Year 

:Jan.  : 

Feb.  ! 

Mar. 

Apr. 

:May 

:June 

:  July 

••Aug. 

:Sept. 

:Oct. 

:Nov.  : 

Dec,  : 

Av. 

1937 

11.3 

15.6 

16.3 

1U.2 

1938 

!  13.5 

1U.8 

15.9 

111.  2 

lii.3 

15.5 

16.2 

16.3 

16.9 

17.7 

16.7 

IU.3 

15.5 

1939 

!  lii.3 

16.3 

15.8 

lU.U 

13.3 

12.9 

13.9 

13.8 

lU.U 

IU.6 

12.2 

9.7 

13.8 

19UD 

!  9.2 

9.0 

8.9 

8.8 

8.3 

7.9 

9.7 

10.1 

10.5 

9.9 

9.6 

lO.U 

9.U 

19ia 

:  12.3 

12.5 

11.7 

12.2 

12.6 

13. li 

15.1 

15.0 

15.5 

15.3 

1U.5 

1U,2 

13.7 

19li2 

:  lU.O 

15.U 

I6.1i 

17.3 

16.5 

l6o9 

16.9 

17.5 

I7.U 

19iU 

17.3 

15.7 

16.7 

19U3 

r  15.U 

15.9 

15.5 

IU.7 

13.6 

13.1 

13.0 

13.5 

lU.O 

13.8 

12.9 

11.7 

13.9 

19Ui 

!  11.8 

11.9 

12.1 

11.8 

ll.it 

11. li 

11.9 

12.6 

12.7 

12.8 

13.0 

12.5 

12.2 

19U5 

•  12.8 

12.8 

12.8 

12.8 

12.7 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.6 

12.5 

12,6 

19U6 

:  12.7 

12.6 

12.3 

12.3 

10.3 

9.7 

8.U 

ll.U 

8.6 

12.7 

17.U 

17.3 

12.1 

19ii7 

:  17.2 

18.U 

15.8 

13.1; 

12.7 

11.1 

ll.U 

11.2 

11.2 

11.7 

10. u 

10.2 

12,9 

1918 

:  10.9 

10.0 

9.1i 

8.6 

8.8 

10.2 

13.1 

15.2 

16.0 

17.6 

16.6 

15.0 

12,5 

19U9 

•  13.8 

15.6 

15.3 

13.6 

13.9 

15.3 

15.3 

16. U 

15,8 

15.7 

13.9 

11.9 

1U.7 

1950  ' 

12.0 

13.0 

12.3 

11.5 

12.8 

13.2 

15.1 

15.6 

IU.2 

12.9 

11.5 

11.2 

12.9 

1951 

12.0 

12.5 

12.U 

11.9 

12.0 

12.9 

12.8 

12. U 

11.6 

11.5 

10.2 

9.U 

11,8 

1952 

•  9.3 

9.6 

9.1 

9.3 

11.0 

11.2 

12.1 

12.1 

11.5 

11.9 

10.8 

10.  U 

10,7 

1953 

•  11. li 

12.7 

13.3 

IU.2 

15.2 

16.2 

16.5 

15.3 

15.0 

IU.8 

1U.6 

15.5 

IU.6 

I951i 

16.2 

16.6 

16.6 

17.ii 

I6.U 

IU.9 

lii.O 

13. U 

12.2 

12.3 

12.6 

ll.U 

1U.5 

1955  i 

11.0 

10.8 

11.0 

11.6 

11.6 

13.2 

12.1 

12.5 

12.U 

12.2 

lO.U 

8.6 

ll.U 

1956  : 

9.2 

l&iited 

States,  based  on 

prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  hogs 

1937  • 

9.5 

9.1 

8.9 

7.7 

7.9 

8.7 

9.3 

11.5 

11.5 

16.8 

17.2 

15.6 

11.1 

1938  . 

1U.7 

15.1 

16.6 

lh.9 

lU.l 

15.6 

16.2 

16.2 

17.1 

17.3 

18.2 

16.0 

16,0 

1939  : 

15.5 

16.6 

16.1 

1I4.5 

13.1 

11.8 

12.5 

11.6 

12.2 

13.7 

12. U 

9.9 

13.3 

19U0 

9.7 

9.1 

8.7 

8.U 

8.5 

7.5 

9.3 

9.U 

10.0 

9.8 

9.9 

10.3 

9.2 

19ia  • 

13.3 

13.0 

12.5 

13.2 

12  06 

13. li 

lli.8 

15.0 

15.9 

15.6 

15.2 

15.U 

IU.2 

19U2  ' 

111.7 

15,5 

16.0 

16.9 

16.3 

16,3 

16.6 

16.9 

16.U 

18,2 

17.7 

16.5 

16.5 

19^43  • 

16.0 

16.2 

15.5 

1U,3 

13.  U 

12.8 

12.2 

12.6 

12.9 

13.1 

12.3 

11.5 

13.6 

19lik  ' 

11.3 

ll.U 

11.5 

11.3 

11.0 

11.0 

10.9 

n.5 

11.7 

12o2 

12.7 

12.6 

11.6 

19U5  • 

12.9 

13.2 

13.1 

13.2 

13.1 

12.7 

12.6 

12. u 

12.6 

12.5 

12.8 

13.0 

12.6 

19U6  • 

12.8 

12.8 

12.5 

12.2 

10.6 

10.1 

8.8 

11.6 

9.3 

13.1 

18.1 

18,7 

12.6 

19h7  ' 

18.1 

19.8 

17.7 

IU.7 

lli.C 

11.9 

10.9 

10.8 

11.1 

12.2 

11.1 

10,6 

13 .6r 

19U8  : 

10.8 

11.2 

10.2 

9.3 

9.2 

10.6 

12.5 

lU.i 

15.U 

17.9 

18.0 

17.0 

13.0 

19U9  : 

15.7 

17.2 

16.9 

15.0 

lli.7 

15.5 

lli.9 

16.  U 

17.1 

16.1 

15.3 

13.1 

15.7 

1950  : 

13.1 

lii.3 

13.1; 

12.5 

13.7 

13.1 

1U.5 

15.1 

1U.6 

lU.o 

13.0 

12,3 

13.7 

1951  : 

13.0 

13.7 

13.2 

12.7 

12.1: 

12.9 

12.6 

12.7 

12.0 

12.3 

11.2 

10.5 

12,U 

1952  ' 

10.3 

lo.U 

10.1 

9.6 

11.3 

11.2 

ll.U 

11.9 

11.1 

12.1 

ll.U 

10,7 

11.0' 

1953 

12.1 

13.5 

13.8 

Ih.i: 

15.5 

15.6 

16.1 

15.7 

15.9 

15.9 

15.3 

16.3 

15.0 

195U  ' 

•  17.U 

17.7 

17.il 

18.2 

16.8 

lli.li 

13.6 

13.8 

12.9 

12.7 

13.5 

,  12.2 

15.0 

1955  : 

12.1 

11.7 

11.3 

12,2 

11.7 

13.1 

11.9 

12.1 

12.7 

12.7 

11.2 

9.2 

11.8 

1956  : 

9.U 

1/  Number  of  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs, 
2/  Price  of  barrows  and  gilts  not  available  prior  to  September  1937.    Com  price 
is  of  No.  3  Yellow, 

3/  Unweighted  average  of  ratios  for  individual  months. 
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Table  19.-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  with  disposable 
income.  United  States,  192U  to  date 


Year 

:  Average 
:  retail 
:price  of 

:meat  per 
5 pound  1/ 

[  Retail  value  of  meat  ] 
'consumed  per  person  2/] 

Disposable  personal 
income  per  person  3/ 

'  Retail 

value  of 
meat  as  per- 

*  Value  . 

• 

sindex  numbers,! 
:(193^-39»100)  ! 

Value 

: Index  numbers,' 
t(  193^-3Q=100) 

:  Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

192h 

:  27.5 

3U.80 

117 

602 

119 

5.8 

1925 

:  31.2 

37.30 

125 

627 

12U 

6.0 

1926 

:  32o6 

38.50 

129 

6U2 

127 

6.0 

1927 

:  32.2 

37.20 

125 

635 

125 

5.9 

1928 

:  33.0 

37.1iO 

125 

127 

5.8 

1929 

3U.2 

36.70 

130 

673 

133 

5.3 

1930 

:  32,2 

35o80 

120 

596 

118 

6.0 

1931 

26, ii 

29.60 

100 

507 

100 

5.9 

1932 

:    19. U 

22.00 

Ih 

38U 

76 

5.7 

1933  y 

!  17.2 

20.10 

67 

359 

71 

5,6 

193U  k/ 

•  21.1 

2U.10 

81 

ii06 

80 

5.9 

1935  h/ 

:  28.8 

28.50 

95 

kS2 

89 

6.3 

1936 

27o8 

30.30 

102 

510 

101 

5.9 

1937  ! 

30.0 

32.I4O 

108 

5iiit 

107 

5.9 

1938 

26.5 

28.30 

97 

U99 

98 

5.8 

1939  ' 

25.6 

29o30 

98 

531 

105 

5*5 

19liO  ! 

23.3 

29.10 

97 

568 

112 

5.1 

19la  : 

27.9 

3ii.20 

115 

687 

136 

5.0 

19ii2  5/; 

32. !i 

38,90 

130 

860 

170 

U.5 

19U3  5/: 

33.2 

U2.10 

iia 

96h 

190 

19l;U  |/: 

31.U 

111. 90 

liiO 

1,0146 

206 

ii.O 

19li5  5/  : 

31. U 

39.10 

131 

1,060 

209 

3.7 

19i;6  5/: 

39.7 

52.60 

176 

1,110 

219 

U.7 

19li7  J 

58.U 

77.30 

259 

1,157 

228 

6,7 

19kQ  : 

65.6 

81.50 

273 

1,262 

2it9 

6,5 

191*9  : 

59.U 

73.1iO 

2U6 

l,2l4li 

2li5 

5.9 

1950  : 

62.1; 

77.10 

258 

1,3U0 

261i 

5.8 

1951  5 

69.1 

82.00 

271* 

l,Uli5 

285 

5.7 

1952  : 

68.0 

85.20 

285 

1,U87 

293 

5,7 

1953  : 

63.8 

8I1.IO 

282 

l,5U6 

305 

5.U 

195U  : 

6U.1 

8)4,10 

281 

1,517 

305 

5oU 

1955  6/: 

59.U 

82,10 

275 

1,608 

317 

5.1 

1/  Beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  and  pork,  excluding  lard.    Price  weighted  by 
consuirotion  of  each  meat  in  each  year,    2/  Computed  from  estimated  retail 
weight  of  each  meat  consumed  per  civilian  consumer,    3/  Computed  from  income 
data  of  U,  £,  Department  of  Commerce.    Prior  to  1929  estimated  by  Agricultural 
I4arketing  Service,    h/  Excludes  consultation  from  Government  emergency  programs. 
^  Data  affected  by  wartime  controls.    6/  Preliminary, 
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Table  20.-  Exports  and  imports  of  meat,  product  weight, 

1932  to  date  1/ 


Exports 

[      Imports  for  consumption 

Year  ] 

Beef  • 
and  * 

.  veal  2/\ 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

J  Pork  3/ 

•  < 

t  Sausage 

s  k/ 
is/ 

.    Beef  \ 
\    and  ] 
1    veal  2/* 

Lanib 

and 

mutton 

!    Pork  ^ 

Million 

^ELllion 

"TBinon" 

Million 

11  i  nn 

Million 

Million 

!  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1932 

13 

6/ 

116 

9 

25 

6/ 

6 

1933 

!  17 

8 

kk 

Z/ 

J 

193k 

:  22 

1 

9 

✓ 

k8 

2 

191 

13 

1 

89 

86 

% 

10 

1936 

!  Ill 

6/ 

68 

k 

9k 

7"r 

k2 

1937  : 

13 

63 

h 

9^ 
7  J 

% 

75 

1938 

Ill 

6/ 

96 

k 

82 

z/ 

"^2 

19'^9 

1  "^0 

6 

91 

7-1- 

V 

kl 

19)10 

X7LJ.U  . 

T7 
-1- 1 

X 

9)1 
7*+ 

71? 

% 

6 

19lll 

28 

1 

X 

268 

81 

lk6 

ZI 

12 

Xl. 

19li2  : 

21 

z> 

v^^X 

396 

115 

XX ;? 

1 

X 

1 

X 

ill 

X^i^ 

1  091 

X,*-'7X 

398 

Ilk 

8 

X7LM4  • 

28 

1  .T^l 

XjX^X 

67 

259 

97 

7  f 

6/ 

6/ 
3 

19^^? 

j-7i|.;? 

9li 

in 

93 

7  J 

71 

z/ 

19ii6 

-»-7s-^ 

;  k25 

n 

62 

18 

X  w 

z/ 

6/ 

19k7 

:    3  58 

7 

63 

Ik 

3k 

% 
zJ 

19ii8 

J.7  i+v^ 

15 

2 

29 

215 

3 

1 

19ii9 

!  20 

1 

60 

9 

✓ 

171 

k 

3 

19^0 

:  17 

58 

k 

210 

3 

32 

1951 

:  12 

1 

82 

6 

32k 

7 

k9 

1952 

:  15 

97 

k 

28k 

6 

62 

1953 

:  39 

1 

79 

5 

160 

3 

lk6 

195U 

:  3h 

1 

53 

8 

126 

2 

171 

1955 

I  la 

6/ 

66 

7 

7/125 

7/2 

7/165 

1/  Exports  and  imports  of  major  meat  products,  in  product  weight  as  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Comraerceo    Exports  exclude  shipments  to  territories. 
They  include  USDA.  exports  (I9kl  to  date)  and,  for  19k7  to  date,  shipments  for 
military-civilian  feeding  in  U,  So  occupied  areas o 

2/  Fresh  beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured,  and  canned  beefo    Includes  bone- 
less beef  19k8  to  date,  as  estimated  from  Census  reports  19k8-53  and  as 
reported  in  195k  and  1955« 

3/  Fresh  and  canned,  and  haras,  sho\;ilders,  bacon,  Wiltshire  sides.  Cumber- 
lands,  and  pickled  porko    Also  includes  Tushonka  (l9k5-k7)o 

k/  All  sausage,  including  canned,  and  sausage  ingredients  through  195l<» 
Sausage  ingredients  not  separately  reported  after  195lo 

5/  Fresh,  pickled,  salted  and  other  pork,  hams  (including  canned),  shoulders, 
bacon  and  sausageo 

6/  Less  than  500,000  pomds*    7/  Includes  estimate    for  December, 

Compiled  from  records  of  Ifriited  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
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Table  21,-  Meat  exports  and  shipments  to  territories,  and  imports, 
carcass  weight  equivalent,  19Ltl  to  date  1/ 


Year 

Conmercial  exports  and 
!         shipments  to  territories 

Imports 

'•  Beef 
1  and 
'  veal 

Lamb 
,  and 
mutton 

Pork 
exclud- 
ing lard 

All 
meats 

Beef 
2/ 

Veal 

Lanb 

and 

mutton 

.-ork 
exclud- 
ing lard 

All 
meats 

ItLllion     Million    I&llion     J^illion     Million    Million    hallion  Million 


1 

2h 
80 
90 
302 
6kh 
h 
0 
0 

2 
6 


Non-conmercicil  exports  and  shipments  to  territories  7/ 


126 
68 
2k 
17 

0 

0 

0 
0 


372 
1,13U 
2,075 
1,660 
839 
1:05 
25 
0 
6 

0 
0 


373 
1,166 
2,231 
1,818 
1,165 
1,066 
29 
0 
6 

2 
6 


Million 


LU.ILI0 

riTiUTi  He 

T\ri  7  TTi  H  c 

Tw*ii  Tn  A  << 

-L7UJ- 

•  -JO 

6 

111 

J-  1 

■5/ 

12 

19U2 

:  3U 

u 

66 

loa 

211 

1 

1 

1 

21U 

19U3 

29 

3 

38 

70 

225 

1 

8 

235 

19UU 

la 

3 

51i 

98 

189 

1 

3/ 

190 

19U5 

:  37 

U 

3U 

75 

127 

1 

2 

130 

19U6 

38 

75 

117 

19 

1 

f 

3/ 

20 

19li7 

!  193 

12 

107 

312 

6h 

3/ 

3/ 

2/ 

19U8 

li8 

5 

85 

138 

351 

"  5 

3 

1 

360 

19U9  h/ 

.  29 

3 

lOi* 

136 

2U7 

7 

3 

261 

1950  5/ 

!  23 

2 

110 

135 

338 

10 

3 

33 

331; 

1951  t/  ' 

20 

1 

136 
I5h 

157 

U72 

12 

7 

51 

5U2 

1952  V 

30 

1 

185 

129 

3/  6/ 

6 

71 

506 

1953  W 

58 

2 

13U 

19li 

271 

I/" 

3 

16U 

I438 

i9Sh  y 

!  58 

2 

105 

165 

225 

1 

2 

18U 

ia2 

1955  t/Sj 

•  68 

1 

125 

19U 

230 

3/ 

2 

175 

U08 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent  of  all  neat,  including  the  meat  content  of  minor  meats  and  of 
mixed  products.    Exports  exclude  shipments  for  military-civilian  feeding  in  U,  S,  occupied  areas. 
Shipments  to  territories  include  shipments  to  all  territories  through  19U8;  from  19ii9  to  195ii 
they  include  reported  data,  and  in  1955  preliminairy  estimates,  of  shipments  to  Piaerto  Rico  and 
Virgin  Island  and  Guaru 

2/  Includes  boneless  beef,  191x8  to  date,  as  estimated  19U8-53,  and  reported,  1951i  and  1955. 
3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

hj  ExDorts  and  shipments  for  19 U9  to  date  not  strictly  corarjarable  with  earlier  years.  (See 
footnote  1.) 

5/  Partly  estimated.    1952-55  data  are  comt;uted  on  slir^htly  revised  conversion  factors, 
^/  Sharp  change  in  data  on  veal  imports  is  caused  by  a  revised  factor  that  considers  combined 
beef  and  veail  imports  as  almost  entirely  beef. 

7/  Afte^*  19a9,  meat  procured  by  US  DA  for  export  \mder  special  programs  such  as  beef  for  FOA  in 
19^3,  193i,  19^  '^as  reported  as  commerc?.al  exports.    The  2  and  6  million  pounds  shown  for  1953 
and  195u,  respectively,  were  beef  procured  b3'  USZIA  and  shipped  abroad  by  CAPJ;. 

Data  in  this  table  are  computed  so  as  to  show  total  withdrawals  from  and  additions  to  the 
United  States  meat  supply.    They  diffex'  from  data  of  table  20  in  that  these  are  in  terms  of 
carcass  weight  equivalent;  include  shipments  to  territories  in  export  data;  exclude  shipments 
for  ndlitarj'-civilian  feeding  in  all  years  since  the  program  began  in  19Uli  (table  20  excludes 
these  shipments  only  in  19UU-1;6);  and,  in  the  case  of  USLiA  exports  and  shipments ,  are  based  on 
deliveries  for  export.    Data  for  1910-UO  are  in  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Sitixation,  February 
I9I49,  page  38. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  Beat  aaioala 


19^^ 

: 

1956 

em 

Unit  ' 

Year  aver-: 

• 

Jan. 

age  or  : 

Jan. 

:    Nov.  : 

Dec.  t 

total  : 

> 

Cattle  and  calves 

I 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Dollars  per  i 

100  pounds  : 

23.62 

32.2U 

22.10 

21.92 

22.05 

do,  I 

23.16 

26.98 

20.83 

20.35 

20.02 

do.  I 

21.  Ill 

23.29 

18.77 

17.59 

17.81 

do.  ! 

17.62 

18. 8U 

16.1»7 

lli.69 

111. 99 

do. 

lU.79 

lli.95 

12.90 

12. Ill 

12.35 

do. 

22.59 

26.12 

20. 8U 

20.30 

20.01 

do.  1 

21.39 

2U.20 

19.58 

18.87 

18.61 

do.  1 

21.39 

2U.32 

19.93 

19.18 

18.99 

Ccrws,  Chicago 

1 

do.  i 

12.98 

1  1  ^7 
iJ-.  J  I 

do. 

11.52 

10.79 

10.01 

10.13 

10.96 

do. 

10.00 

9.29 

8.55 

8.9U 

9.58 

do. 

2a. 80 

27. 7U 

22.82 

21i.90 

28.20 

Stocker  aiid  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  l/  .... 

do. 

18.60 

20.  UO 

16.92 

15.89 

17.13 

Price  received  by  farmers 

do. 

2/15.80 

16.20 

m.io 

13.50 

13.90 

do. 

1/17.00 

17.20 

15.70 

15.90 

16.80 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 

Chicago 

do. 

15.52 

17.32 

12.16 

11.08 

11.75 

do. 

16.  Uo 

17.98 

12.70 

11.69 

12.30 

do. 

16.  hi 

17.8U 

12.61 

n.52 

12.18 

do. 

16.27 

17.58 

12.1)0 

11.17 

U.99 

do. 

15.78 

16.68 

11.89 

10.30 

11.19 

do. 

16.13 

11.67 

do. 

15.16 

16."75 

12!23 

10.73 

ll.li7 

do. 

15.19 

16.82 

12.12 

10.67 

11.70 

do. 

13. 6U 

Ih.hl 

10.93 

8.78 

9.22 

do. 

2/15.50 

17.00 

12.20 

10.60 

10.90 

Hog-com  price  ratio  h/ 

do. 

11.0 

10.il 

8.6 

9.2 

do. 

U.8 

12.1 

11.2 

9.2 

9.I1 

Sheep 

$/  6.0h 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  ... 

do. 

6.8U 

5.88 

6.08 

6.li5 

do. 

2/  5.86 

6.10 

5.37 

5.51 

5.78 

liambs 

6/21.3$ 

do. 

21.21 

19.28 

18.31 

19.12 

do. 

7/18.88 

20.22 

17.87 

16.68 

16.96 

do. 

2/18.50 

18.50 

17.20 

16.50 

17.10 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

!  251 

263 

216 

201 

207 

Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Dollav'S  per 

38.78 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  500-/00  pounds 

:  100  pounds 

Uij.60 

36.51i 

35.01 

35.98 

Lamb  carcass.  Choice,  liO-50  pounds   

:  do. 

U2.Ulj 

1;2.60 

39.85 

36. 7U 

36.71 

Composite  hog  products: 

Including  lard 

Dollt-iT 

18.29 

19.53 

15.96 

111.  50 

18.39 

do. 

25. 

27.16 

22.06 

25.58 

do. 

22.08 

23.18 

19.53 

18.26 

18.28 

do. 

31.05» 

32.6h 

27.50 

25.7l» 

25.7U 

Excluding  lard 

:  19.80 

:  do. 

20.69 

17.28 

16.19 

16.18 

I  -to. 

35.36 

36.95 

30,86 

28  92 

28.90 

Retail,  United  States  average 

:  Cents 

:    per  pound 

67.7 

70.2 

66.0 

65.1 

63.9 

do. 

U9.2 

50.3 

U5.5 

li3.0 

ia.6 

Index  number  meat  prices  (.tiliS) 

82.7 

86. L 

7a.5 

71.9 

71.3 

101.2 

103.7 

97.1 

91i.3 

92.5 

1/  Average  aJ.1  weights  and  grades. 
1/  Simple  average  for  12  months. 

3/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 

W  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

5/  Average  includes  price  for  shorn  ewes  Hay  through  October. 

Z/  Average  includes  prices  for  spring  larabe  June  through  Sopteraber, 

2/  Excludes  Kay-July,  no  price  quoted. 

8/  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  larab,  and  other  meats.    Excludes  poultry  and  fish.  , 
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Selected  Barketing,  slangbter 

and  stocks  statistics 

for  neat 

and  Beats 

1955 

1956 

ttilt 

XCCLL      dVCl  ^ 

Jan. 

:      Dec.  : 

Jario 

age  or  : 

:  Nov. 

total  : 

-L(J- 

182 

212 

18U 

; 

Stocker  azid  feeder  shlpiBeate  to  : 

9  Corn  Belt  States  : 

1,000 

head 

U,U05 

29u 

73u 

1*20 

2li9 

: 

do. 

2,7U9 

226 

2h7 

161 

160 

Slaughter  imler  Federal  Inspection  : 

SuDber  slaughtered  : 

do. 

19,056 

1,521 

1,662 

1,617 

1,697 

do. 

7,U99 

563 

700 

633 

do. 

9,299 

718 

729 

778 

do. 

2,67U 

236 

213 

225 

do. 

6,656 

5U0 

681 

58U 

6C2 

do. 

11,383 

1,223 

1,2U8 

1,162 

1,329 

do. 

61,370 

5,519 

6,857 

7,32l4 

6,705 

Percent 

10.8 

li.6 

6.U 

7.2 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Pounds 

975 

985 

990 

1,006 

do. 

218 

213 

215 

211 

do. 

96 

100 

96 

98 

do. 

2la 

2U7 

235 

237 

Average  production  : 

do. 

537 

5J4O 

537 

552 

do. 

121 

118 

118 

116 

do. 

a6 

I48 

I16 

U7 

do. 

137 

iho 

133 

132 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  «elgnt  lJ  . . : 

do. 

57 

57 

56 

56 

dc. 

35 

37 

3U 

36 

do. 

lU 

15 

15 

15 

Total  production  : 

Ml  1 1  ion 

pounds 

10,195 

817 

888 

889 

do. 

903 

66 

82 

73 

do. 

;  663 

59 

53 

5U 

do. 

:  8,366 

•7*70 

772 

9oo 

• 

do. 

:  2,1U0 

20U 

235 

261 

Total  cosBiercial  slaughter  2/  : 

Suadber  slaughtered 

1,000 

bead 

\  25,758 

2,08U 

2,220 

2,113 

do. 

•  12,385 

971 

1,109 

992 

do. 

:  16,292 

1,377 

1,338 

1,309 

do. 

:  7U,'4]i2 

6,850 

8,108 

8,639 

Total  production  : 

Mill  -t  nn 

will  AOfl 

pounds 

\  13,225 

1,072 

1,139 

1,116 

do. 

:  1,U87 

nil 

129 

113 

do. 

:  7ii7 

66 

61 

61 

Pork  T / 

do. 

:  10,056 

l,07li 

l,lii0 

: 

do. 

:  2,U57 

236 

265 

292 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  3/  : 

do. 

188 

122 

160 

205 

do. 

21 

lU 

16 

1 0 

do. 

10 

10 

10 

11 

do. 

W) 

205 

307 

li21 

do. 

800 

mx 

601 

777 

1/  Excludes  lard, 

?/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail, 

3/  February  1,  1956  cold  storage  stocks  are  as  follows:  Bee^  210  ndlli.-vn  tx)unds;  veaX  18:  lanib  ard  mutton. 
10;  Dork,  ao2;  total  meat  an-!  meat  nroducts,  851, 

U/  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausape  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
VJashington  2^,  D.  Co 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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If  your  address  should  be  changed, 
write  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 
and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 

Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D,  C. 


